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As we enter the final few months 
ofthe present Parliament, we are 
confronted with a remarkable 
possibility. A General Election 
in the next few weeks could see 
the return of either a Tory 
government, or a hung parlia- 
ment in which the Tories are the 
largest party. 

Twelve years of Tory govern- 
ments have failed to solve the 
underlying crisis of British im- 
perialism. The overall record is 
a disastrous one. Manufacturing 
output has barely grown since 
1979 and manufacturing invest- 
ment will almost certainly fall 
again below the 1979 level. 
Bankruptcies are at record 
levels. The balance of payments 
deficit, even after another deep 
recession, is still nearly £6bn, 
and the pound is locked into 
ERM with a 15-20 per cent over- 
valued exchange tate. There has 
been a serious deterioration in 
the standard and level of public 
services in spite of nearly 
£100bn North Sea Oil revenues 
and more than £60bn from the 
sale of public assets. Still the 
Public Sector deficit will grow 
to £12bn in 1991-2; is predicted 
to rise to £23bn in 1992-3; and. 
£26bn (4 per cent of GDP) 


not earnings, has saved the gov- 
ernment a cumulative £31bn, 
cutting the single pension of £52 
by some £14 per week. Labour's 
commitment to increase the 
pension by £5 hardly makes a 
dent in that, Cutbacks in unem- 
ployment benefit have saved 
£5bn and child benefit £1bn. 
Tax changes have seen a signifi- 


cant 


1993-4 on the assumption of latest 
lcs (€1bn-£2bn) in 


the coming budget and no fur- 
ther increases over planned 
levels of public expenditure 
plans. 

Meanwhile we approach a 
General Election after five suc- 
cessive quarters of falling non- 
oiloutput with nolet-up insight, 
manufacturing output down by 
more than 10 per cent, and 
unemployment at 9 percent and 
rising with over 700,000 lost 
jobs in 1991. Home repossession 
orders issued by county courts 
are up by 35 per cent to 74,000; 
applications for orders by len- 
ders by 29 per cent to 186,786; 
and there is still the legacy of the 
ever present Poll Tax. Yet the 
Tories could win the General 
Election. How can this be? 

In Britain it is impossible to be 
elected to power without win- 
ning the allegiance of a sizeable 
section of the skilled and better 
off working class and middle 
classes. Labour has, therefore, 
adjusted its party and its poli- 
cies to the interests of these 
layers. The 30 per cent of people 
living in poverty in Britain and 
who have become relatively, 
and in many cases absolutely, 
poorer over the last 12 years are 
of little concern to any of the 
political parties as their votes do 
not determine the outcome of 
elections. 

Thatcher won the elections in 
1979, 1983 and 1987 because 
she won theskilled and better off 
sections of the working class 
away from Labour. She retained 
their allegiance through a 
massive redistribution of in- 
come from the poorest third of 
the population to the better off 
two thirds. Changing the rule on 
pensions in 1980, increasing 
them in line with inflation and 


after tax of the poorest fifth of the 
population fell from 10 per cent 
in 1979 to 7 per cent in 1988. 
While that of the richest fifth 
rose from 37 per cent in 1979 to 
44 per cent in 1988. The gap has 
almost certainly widened since 
then. 

Subsidies and bribes for better 
off workers and the middle class 
have been continuous through- 
out the period. Besides the tax 
changes, mortgage tax relief, 
privatisation, PEPs, Tessa, are 
all subsidies to the better off. So 
is the bribe, costing some £5bn, 
to get people to opt out of Serps 
into a private pension scheme. 
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EDITORIAL 


Break with the 
Labour Party 


The list is endless and no poli- 
tical party, and certainly not the 
Labour Party, is going to reverse 
this because if it attempted to do 
so it would lose any chance of 
winning the election. 

As we pointed out nearly a 
year ago: ‘The growing 
crisis... leaves the bourgeois 
political parties, Tor 

beral D 


General Election” (Editorial, 
FRFI 100 April/May 1991). A re- 
cent IFS study has shown that 
neither the Tory nor the Labour 
Party ‘will be able to achieve all 
their goals in the next Parlia- 
ment’. Even on the basis of as- 
suming a very optimistic aver- 
age growth rate of 2.25 per cent 
per year, the Tories will not be 
able to cut income tax from 25p- 
20p in the pound, and Labour 
will be unable to go beyond its 
short term spending commit- 
ments until at least 1994-5. So 
either way the deterioration in 
public services will continue. 

With so little to choose be- 


tween their policies, the elec- 
tion process has turned into a 
public relations exercise run by 
advertising agencies to con- 
vince the better off workers and 
the middle class that their 
privileges will remain intact. 
Here the Tories have an advan- 
tage given their massive lead in 
the crucial area, among the bet- 
ter off in London and the South 
East. They can offer a further, 
and maybe a decisive bribe, 
through small tax cuts in the 
next budget. They also have 
some £20m in their election 
fund, compared to Labour's 
£6m, to sell this policy. It could 
be decisive. 

Take public spending: Labour 
has promised to raise pensions 
and restore child benefit by in- 
creasing taxes and National In- 
surance Contributions for the 
better off. The amount to be rais- 
ed is small, around £3.5bn or 
about a ninth of what was taken 
from pensioners over the last 12 
years. But Labour appears to 
have been put on the defensive 


ing and winning in the courts. 
In December 1991 while Clerk- 
enwell Magistrates’ Court was 
hearing evidence against Cam- 
den Council, lay magistrates in 
Bury-St-Edmunds became the 
first to admit publicly that the 
Poll Tax emperor wore no 
clothes, when they dismissed 
the case against Don Pollard 
after he argued that the compu- 
ter evidence used against him 
was inadmissible. News of this 
decision spread and one week 
|. before the Clerkenwell judge- 
ment courts in Liverpool and 
Gravesend adjourned thousands 
of cases to await the Clerkenwell 
decision. Many others followed 
suit and on 22 January magis- 
trate Bourke gave judgement in 
favour of the defendants. 

The implication of Bourke’s 
judgement is that every one of 
the seven million liability orders 
granted to date is invalid. Any- 
one who has been to prison for 
non-payment has a claim for 
false imprisonment and any 
other action taken on the basis of 
a liability order, including the 
use of bailiffs, is unlawful. 
The government's reaction has 
been to promise action to ‘plug 
the loophole’ on the one hand, 
while continuing on the other to 
claim there is no problem, that 
magistrates can continue gran- 
ting liability orders on the basis 
of computer evidence and that 
enforcement of existing orders 
can continue. The latest indica- 


about this and for very good 
reasons. 20 per cent of house-, 


to 11.8 per cent in the country as 
a whole and 8 per cent in the 
North of England. That is, one in 
five households would pay more 
in the marginal seats in those 
areas on which the outcome of 
the election depends, Further, 
according to the recently-publi- 
shed New Earnings Survey, be- 
tween 25-30 percent of full-time 
male earners earn more than 
£20,280 a year and they could 
crucially determine the out- 
come of the next election, 

The Labour Party cannot 
change. It is a party which gives 
political representation and ex- 
pression to the better off sections 
of the working class and sec- 
tions of the middle class. To win 
the election it must represent 
their interests and satisfy their 
prejudices. 

For our part a Labour victory 
in the election will make no dif- 
ference to the low paid, the poor, 
the unemployed, to the less pri- 
vileged layers of the class. 
Labour imperialism, as Labour's 
role during the Gulf War so strik- 
ingly demonstrated, and Labour 
racism, as Labour's consistent 
support for immigration con- 
trols shows, will still be intact. 
Nothing will change in Ireland. 
Labour's consistent stand be- 
hind Britain's brutal policies of 
murder, torture and repression 
makes this clear. Labour will do 
nothing which undermines Bri- 
tish ruling class interests at 
home and abroad. 

Communists urge workers to 
break with Labour and boycott 
the election. For the choice 
which confronts us is of voting 
for almost identical imperialist 
parties which have nothing to 
offer the vast majority of the 
working class. 


tion is thatan amendment to the 


legislation - not to abolish the 
Poll Tax but to make it enforce- 
able. Labour’s environment 
spokesman, Brian Gould, and 
local government spokesman, 
David Blunkett, attacked the 
government - not forthe unlaw- 
ful use of hearsay evidence 
against non-payers - but for not 
acting quickly enough to plug 
the loophole. 

Gould bemoaned the fact that 
‘it will take at least another 


In some ways the three years since 
Terry died seem very short - our 
memories of him remain sharp and 
clear, But in other ways those three 
years seem terribly long ones. Huge 
events have taken place - the Soviet 
Union has gone; a war has left Iraq 
ruined and 100,000 of its people 
dead; the long predicted major eco- 
nomic crisis of capitalism has surfac- 
ed. The communist movement is in 
disarray internationally. How much, 
in such circumstances, do we need 
and miss the talents of acomrade like 


communist movement. 


| active from his youth in the 


Can’t pay, won’t pay, 
can’t be made to pay 


The decision on the use of computer evidence as hearsay is a ma- 
jor victory for anti-Poll Tax campaigners. DEBBY, an activist in 
Camden Against the Poll Tax, describes the experience of fight- 


month before new legislation 
can pass through the House of 
Lords’, adding that the Labour 
Party would look sympathetical- 
ly at passing a bil in a day. Blun- 
kett called for the law to be app- 
lied retrospectively. Relying on 
that old chestnut: non-payers 
cause Poll Tax bills to rise, 
Gould and Blunkett wheeled out 
examples of the difficulties local 
authorities have in collecting 
the Poll Tax in the face of gov- 
ernment incompetence. 

Magistrates and councils have 
reacted in a variety of ways. 
Because one magistrate’s ruling 
does not bind others, some - in- 
cluding Highbury with Camden 
cases ~ have ignored it and con- 
tinue to give orders against de- 
fendants, without giving any 
reasons, When one of these 
cases is appealed against, the 
decision will be binding on all 
magistrates’ courts. 

Many other magistrates’ 
courts have been only too eager 
to adjourn cases, clearly inten- 
ding to engineer a situation 
where they are not heard until 
after the law changes, Some 
councils, such as Lewisham, 
have requested adjournments. 
Hatfield council asked for an ad- 
journment ‘to get legal represen- 
tation’! 

More encouraging is the fact 
that the threat of false imprison- 
ment claims has frightened 
some councils away from conti-" 
nuing with committals, Com- 


listed for the following day 
would be adjourned ‘for obvious 
reasons’. 
Even if the government does 
change the law, we will just 
move on to the next line of at- 
tack. What made this legal 
challenge possible in the first 
place was mass resistance to the 
Poll Tax, with a spontaneous oc- 
cupation of the Highbury Court. 
Westillcan't pay, still won't pay 
and it’s time they learned ~ we 
can’tbe made to pay! Ml 


In Memoriam 


Terry O’Halloran 
1 May 1952—23 January 1989 


The respect in which Terry is rem- 
embered was shown on 23 January 
this year, when a City of London Anti- 
Apartheid Group picket in his honour 
was held outside the South African 
Embassy. As Tim Gopsill of the NUJ 
pointed out, ‘How many of us will be 
‘well enough remembered three years 
after our death to draw a crowd 
together in memory, in the freezing 
cold?" 

Terry's work is also remembered 
through the work of the Terry O'Hal- 
loran Memorial Fund which has now 
sent over 170 books and subscrip- 
tions to prisoners. 
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Magistrate — ‘wrong’ 
and ‘unreasonable’ 


It is now official! Magistrate 
(‘Gays are perverts’) Bartle of 
Bow Street Magistrates’ Court 
was ‘wholly wrong’ and ‘unrea- 
sonable’ when he ruled that 
police officers implicated in 
framing the Guildford 4 should 
not stand trial. The High Court 
has decided that the officers 
should stand trial despite Bar- 
tle's attempt to save them. Mag- 
istrate Bartle is notorious. His 
book-a guide for new mag- 
istrates - being also manifestly 
‘unreasonable’ ~ describes 
homosexuals as ‘perverts’ and 
police officers as possessing 
‘God-given authority’, Bartle 
also allowed police officers 
charged with criminal offences 
during the Wapping strike to go 
free on the grounds that delay 
was an abuse of process. It seems 
that the main abuser of the law is 
Mr Bartle himself. 


HOn 23 January Detective 
Chief Superintendent Graham 
Melvin and ex-Detective Inspec- 
tor Maxwell Dingle were re- 
manded on bail at Bow Street on 
charges of perjury and conspir- 
acy to pervert the course of jus- 


amen een es Fodor 


tion, was gaoled for six months 


ding land's fir O 
warrant sale in October 1991 
Sheridan, who plans to stand 
for Scottish Militant Labour in 
the General Election, defiantly 
ripped up the court order’ in 
front of 500 protesters. The 
crowd went on to prevent the 
sale going ahead, Sheridan has 
now been released pending ap- 
peal and has agreed not to attend 
future sales. Lorna Reid 


Q. Whenisa 
demonstration, not a 
demonstration? 

A. Whenit’s an AAM 
Photo opportunity 

On 1 February de Klerk had 
lunch with John Major followed 
bya visita deux toarugby match 
at Twickenham, The response of 
the Anti-Apartheid Movement 
was to call a demonstration at 
Twickenham - it was short not- 
ice but it had potential, 

On the telephone the AAM 
HQ informed us: ‘We don't want 
too many to turn up. We have 
agreed with the police that we 
can stand outside Gate 8 and if 
too many people turn up they 
might move us.'... And where 
would de Klerk be at the time? 
. .. Err, at Downing Street. And 
when would he arrive at Twick- 
enham? . . . Err, when the AAM 
had packed up and gone home. 

Erring on the side of effec- 
tiveness, City AA and the RCG 
organised a picket at Downing 
Street instead, leaving the AAM 
to their press-call. We kept up 
the chants for an elected Con- 
stituent Assembly and majority 
rule throughout de Klerk's 


lunch. Richard Roques 


SOUTH AFRICA 


De Klerk promises white veto: 
USA launches campaign against PAC | 


On 24 January white-only President de Klerk fired his opening 
shots for the next period of negotiations on South Africa’s 
future when he opened what is predicted to be the last session of 
the white-only parliament in Cape Town. His speech was made 
against a background of further confirmation that both he and 
his government are directly implicated in township violence. 
Now it has been shown that the Inkatha-gangs were in the pay 
of the army and the police. For the moment, with the African 
National Congress (ANC) centrestage in the negotiating body 
CODESA (Conference for a Democratic South Africa), the anti- 
ANC campaign has retired into the wings. Instead, there is now 
clear evidence that a similar campaign is beginning against the 
Pan Africanist Congress of Azania (PAC). The PAC has stated, 
along with AZAPO, its total opposition to CODESA and has 
pledged a militant campaign against it. 


‘The central plank of de Klerk's 
speech was the renewed pro- 
mise of a white referendum on 
constitutional change, Neatly 
side-stepping his critics, de 
Klerk has designed a referen- 
dum which gives all races the 
vote, but their votes will be 
counted according to their racial 
category. Effectively a majority 
of the five million whites can 
block any change. 

Plans for negotiations include 
a transitional government, tran- 
sitional parliament and transi- 
tional constitution, The transi- 
tional constitution will be ag- 
reed by CODESA., This will be 
followed by elections to a ‘multi- 
racial parliament’ and govern- 
ment, the composition of which 
will be decided by the transi- 
tional constitution. All this is an 
elaborate confusion and unlike- 
ly to be transitional in its conse- 
‘quences. #21: Cra 


at 


conference it always wanted. 
CODESA’s composition con- 
firms this, with 14 of the 19 par- 
ties involved being the regime's 
puppets. This body which will 


decide the transitional constitu-_ 


tion. is pre-packed in 
the regime. De Klerk will mow 
press for the transitional con- 
stitution to include a two-tier 
parliament with regional repre- 
sentation and white vetoes, as 
proposed last year. This ‘multi- 
racial’ parliament will then be 
the final debating ground for the 
final constitutional agreement! 
A farcry from the elected Consti- 
tuent Assembly the ANC says it 
wants. The dice are very loaded. 

The main thrust of de Klerk’s 
speech was aimed at his own 
right wing: ‘Broad consensus 
will not be achieved unless there 
are credible guarantees against 
domination’. Inviting the Con- 
servatives to join CODESA, he 
said that while a separate sover- 


eign state (ie a white homeland) 
within South Africa is not feasi- 
ble (pace the Bantustans), there 
are ‘other ways of ensuring auto- 
nomy in language, culture, edu- 
cation and community rights’. 
Allister Sparks has estimated 
that the regime has almost cer- 
tainly lost the support of the 


possibility of a democratically 
elected Constituent Assembly 
and unfettered majority rule. 

When the preliminary talks to 
set up CODESA took place in 
November 1991, the PAC made 
itclear that it would notenter in- 
to negotiations with the regime 
which could only lead to a com- 
promise ontheircentral demand 
foranelected constituent assem- 
bly. A special PAC conference in 
December confirmed this, The 
PAC bitterly attacked the ANC 
for breaking the Patriotic Front 
alliance by joining the regime's 
multi-party talks. 

That criticism was sharpened 
when Nelson Mandela indicat- 
ed that a guaranteed bloc of seats 
for whites in Parliament might 
be acceptable to the ANC. In the 
period since then, the PAC’s 
army, APLA, has stepped up 


On 24 ‘danuary 1991 thousands demonstrated against the white-only parliament 


majority of Afrikaaners to the 
Conservatives. Moves to accom- 
modate their interests are there- 
fore high on the agenda: hence 
de Klerk has ruled out the 


military activities inside the 
country. 

Steps have also been taken, 
principally by AZAPO, with the 
support of the PAC, to stop 


against rent rises in Johannes- 


the disintegration of the sanc- 
tions and boycott movement 
caused by the ANC’s equivocal 
position. A campaign opposed 
to Paul Simon's concert tour 
brought the liberation move- 
ments into head-on conflict and 
this may well be a pattern for the 
future. Simon's concerts in 
Johannesburg had mainly white 
audiences. Asa result of abomb 
explosion at offices connected 
with the tour, the police round- 
ed up leading members of 
AZAPO's youth section, 

On 16 January newspapers in 
South Africa and the USA car- 
ried’ stories that the US govern- 
ment had decided to launch a 
diplomatic offensive to isolate 
and pressure the PAC because of 
its boycott of CODESA and the 
armed actions of APLA. This 
followed a meeting between the 
US Ambassador to Pretoria anda 
PAC delegation led by Deputy 
President Dikgang Moseneke 
where the PAC explained their 
standpoint. At this meeting, 
Ambassador Spinks explained 
that ‘American Intelligence has 
gathered information ona round 
trip by Mr Gora Ebrahim (PAC 
Foreign Secretary) to influence 
African governments against 
CODESA". Without further con- 
sultation with the PAC, the US 
decision on a diplomatic offen- 
sive was| to the press. 

It would be naive to 
= this offensive be 
"Giplomacy UScam 
pases So coger eee 
‘Uiberstice movemests hyve sce 
ly stopped short of terror. On 27 
January PAC General Secretary 
Benny Alexander was arrested 
at a township demonstration 


As the media in this country 
now continually counterpose 
the PAC ‘left extremism’ to the 
‘right extremism’ of the AWB, 
and in the expectation that 
another form of ‘black on black 
violence’ directed’ at the PAC 
will arise (sponsored by the 
regime) FRFI readers should 
have no problem or confusion 
about the real situation, What is 
needed is our total support for 
the demand for an elected Con- 
stituent Assembly in a united 
South Africa. Nothing less will 
do. Carol Brickley 


Contras attack Cuba 


EDDIE ABRAHAMS 


The bourgeois media is trying 
to make a ‘human rights’ issue 
of the execution, in January, 
of one counter-revolutionary 
and the jailing of two others 
for 30 years, who had infil- 
trated Cuba from Miami. 
However, the real issues sur- 
rounding this case expose a 
sinister escalation of the im- 
perialist attack on Cuba. Vio- 
lence and terrorism are now 
being employed to undermine 
a society already suffering a 
debilitating economic and 
political war. 

The three contras were captured 
on 29 December. They had in 


their possession 41 plastic ex- 
plosives, four chemical irritant 
grenades, an AKM rifle, a Luger 
submachine gun, two pistols 
and sufficient ammunition. 
Their intended targets included 
attacks on the Havana power 
plant, a paper factory and a dis- 
tillery. In addition they planned 
to detonate incendiary devices 
in public centres to create panic 
among the population. 

The contras were no isolated 
fascists. The Cuban prosecutor 
underlined the ties between 
these thugs and the organised 
counter-revolutionary groups in 
Miami where they are permitted 
to organise military training 
camps and trade in arms. They 
hope that current economic dif- 


ficulties will provide them fer- 
tile ground to recruit terrorists 
and promote the emergence of 
armed anti-socialist groups Cu- 
ba itself. Combined with the US- 
imposed blockade and severe 
economic difficulties they be- 
lieve that such operations will 
hasten the collapse of Cuba. 

It is generally accepted within 
Cuba that current conditions 
will indeed generate discontent 
among large sections of the 
population. But armed bandits 
fighting against socialism will 
not be recruited from the Cuban 
working class, They will come 
froma tiny stratum of privileged 
elements and criminals who 
make a living at the expense of 
the state and the working class. 
Raul Castro describes these as 
‘the parasites’ of the declassé 
scum, the comfort-loving, weak 


and cowardly fifth-column of 
the pseudo-erudite fortune hun- 
ters looking to take over in a 
stroke of luck as they have seen 
others do in Eastern Europe..." 

In today's difficult condi- 
tions, neither the Cuban govern- 
ment nor the Cuban people can 
afford to tolerate criminals, ban- 
dits and contras. A Granma arti- 
cle warned: 


‘Anyone who at this moment 
tries to detain the Revolu- 
tion's progress, create panic 
in the population or destroy 
its property, as in this case, 
will be crushed by the force 
of our people." 


To this end, the government has 
distributed arms to workers in 
the factories and fields. The act 
of a truly democratic and pop- 
ular government. a 


Se News 


BLACK 
ATHLETES 
BOYCOTT 
APARTHEID 
SPORT 


Athletes John Regis and Linford 
Christie announced in January 
that they would not participate 
in a Great Britain v South Africa 
match in Cape Town in May -a 
deal secretly arranged by the 
British Athletics Federation 
(BAF) behind the backs of the 
athletes and before the Interna- 
tional Amateur Athletics Fed- 
eration (IAAF) had met to dis- 
cuss South Africa's readmis- 
sion to world athletics. Other 
black athletes- more than 50 
per cent of the men's team is 
black-soon followed their 
lead. Regis made it clear that 
black people in South Africa are 
still fighting apartheid and 
therefore he will not go, In fact 
the BAF jumped the gun: the 
IAAF did not re-admit South 
Africa because the three Ath- 
letics Boards have not been 
united. The BAF claims to have 
the support of the ANC - and if 
this is the case then the ANC is 
leading the boycott-busting 
jamboree. As one correspon- 
dent to Athletics Today pointed 
out, a quarter of the black 
population cannot participate 
in South African sport because 
they are consigned to the Bam- 
tustans. Racist discrimination 
is still at the heart of South 
African sport and Britain's 
black athletes are to be con- 
gratulated for their stand. & 


(Ow 24 January. Cty AA 
anised 2 torch-It march and 
demonstration against the 
opening of the white-only 
ist parliament in South 

and in solidarity with 


dsofb 


the 


Afri 


icinding 

the PAC. handed t= over 20.000 
petitions calling for majority 
rule and an elected Constituent 
Assembly. The demonstration 
then moved to the South Afficam 
Embassy, where speakers fram 
the BCMA and PAC stated their 
commitment to the struggle for 
majority rule, and a message 
was read out from the ANC. 

Earlier that week, the third in 
City AA's series of Monthly 
Briefings was addressed by Cde 
Dumisani Nduki, ANC. A lively 
discussion on the role of COD- 
ESA, the armed struggle, pol- 
itical prisoners and the way for- 
ward for the movement ensued. 
The next Briefing in February 
will be addressed by the PAC. 
City AA meetings are held 
every Friday, 7.30pm, at Mill- 
man Centre, Millman Street 
WC1. Over the last two months, 
speakers have included Cde 
Vuyani Mngaza, PAC UK Chief 
Rep; Lionel Morrison, ex-NUJ 
President, recently returned 
from South Africa, and Cde 
Mbuieio Rakwena, AZAPO For- 
eign Secretary. Topics for future 
meetings include: re-launching 
the sports boycott; the history of 
the ANC: the fight against 
racism in Britain. 

The fight against apartheid 
continues with weekend pickets 
of the racist South African Em- 
bassy in Trafalgar Square and 
regular pickets of South African 
Airways at Oxford Circus. For 
details of City AA’s programme 
of activities, tel: 071 837 6050. 

Terry Dowding 
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Palestine—Zionist colonisation accelerates 


EDDIE ABRAHAMS 


While the farce of Arab-Israeli 
‘peace negotiations’ limps al- 
ong, the Zionist-imperialist 
assault on the Palestinian peo- 
ple continues. On 16 Decem- 
ber 1991, under the initiative 
of the USA, the UN General 
Assembly voted to repeal its 
1975 Resolution 3379 which 
equated Zionism with racism. 
Only 25 states voted to retain 
the resolution, while 111 sup- 
ported the US, The Zionists 
have treated the vote as inter- 
national blessing for further 
fascist outrages. 

Immediately after the UN vote, 
the Israeli government, in de- 
fiance of UN resolutions and in- 
ternational law, decided to ex- 
pel 12 Palestinians in retaliation 
for the killing of an Israeli settler 
in the Gaza Strip. 

In an even more sinister and 
dangerous move on 26 Decem- 
ber, the government licensed 
the formation of a so-called Civil 
Guard - armed auxiliaries to the 
police - from among the 100,000 
settlers in the Occupied Terri- 
tories, The Guard will supple- 

~ ment dozens of armed vigilante 


groups already organising pog- 
roms against the Palestinian 
population. Peretz Kidron, a 
journalist for Middle East Inter- 
national, writes: ‘In response to 
any incident, real or imagined, 
posses of armed settlers storm 
into neighbouring Arab com- 
munities to stage demonstra- 
tions of force and indiscriminate 
rampage.’ The Israeli army is 
also increasing, by 20 per cent, 
the number of its troops. 

This combination of measures 
aims to nip in the bud the resur- 
gence of Palestinian armed stru- 
ggle. During 1991 there were 
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Palestinians in Ramallah demonstrate against the spread of Zionist settlements 


124 explosive devices used by 
the resistance and 120 shooting 
incidents compared to less than 
60 in 1990, While in 1990 gren- 
ades were used on only 10 occa- 
sions, during 1991 there were 90 
grenade attacks by Palestinians. 

Intensified force, official and 
unofficial, is also being deploy- 
ed in anticipation of a resur- 
gence of popular protests in 
response to a massive increase 
in land confiscation for new set- 
tlements. The Shamir govern- 
ment has already decided to 
spend most of its 1992 housing 
budget on homes for settlers in 


the Occupied Territories. In the 
first 9 months of 1991 settlement 
housing starts totalled 6,435 
compared to 1820 for the whole 
of 1990. Another 5,000 starts are 
planned for 1992. 

The resignation of two fascist 
parties from Shamir's Likud co- 
alition does not alter Zionism's 
genocidal drive. Shamir opened 
his re-election campaign with a 
visit to the West Bank where he 
reassured settlers that the ‘peace 
process’ will not affect the Zion- 
ist presence in the occupied ter- 
ritories and declared: ‘We see 
the building here and all over 
Judea and Samaria, This will 
continue and no force on earth 
will halt it. 

Whatever the UN vote, Zion- 
ism clearly is racism. Anti-rac- 
ists in Britain can help in the 
fight against Zionism by boycot- 
ting all Israeli products, @ 


Stop Press 

On 1 February George Habash, 
leader of the Marxist Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Pal- 
estine left France safely after 
medical treatment. A kick in the 
teeth for those who demanded 
his arrest and trial for terrorism! 


TREVOR RAYNE 


The new Demirel government 
in Turkey is determined to iso- 
late the PKK and halt the ad- 


(South East Turkey), 
relaxation of language restric- 
tions and is promoting a ‘Kur- 
dish Conference’ in Istanbul 
fo organise a rival Kurdish 
force. 
Meanwhile, since 8 January 
Turkish planes have bombed up 
to 300 miles into Iraq from the 
Turkish border. Death squad ac- 
tivity is now constant. Funeral 
processions are fired upon. 
Turkish media have mounted 


a sustained campaign against 
the newly-elected Kurdish MPs, 
focusing on Hatip Dicle for his 
defence of the PKK guerrilla 
struggle. Dicle and fellow MP 
Leyla Zana were forced to resign 


Kurdish women on hunger strike in London, July 1991 


denounce the PKK. 

Turkey's international allies 
have also been mobilised. A 
draft report on Kurdish rights 
presented at the European Par- 


Forward to Kurdish liberation—support the PKK 


Iraq and the ‘safe havens’ and 
expresses optimism over the 
Turkish government's plans to 
‘protect human rights’, ‘allow 
Kurdish self-expression’ and 
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PKK extortion of money from the 
Kurdish community in London. 
Dev Sol were also accused. The 
journalists cite two sources: the 
Turkish embassy and somebody 
in Ankara. Scotland Yard says it 
has been alerted. 

These developments are all 
part of a desperate effort. Demi- 
rel has been toppled from power 
twice before. His government 
will fail again unless it retains 
the allegiance of a military de- 
termined to destroy the PKK. 


Algeria: reactionary 
factions in contest 


for power 


EDDIE ABRAHAMS 


The struggle in Algeria bet- 
ween the Islamic Salvation 
Front (FIS) and the ruling Na- 
tional Liberation Front (FLN) 
is a contest between two reac- 
tionary factions for control of 
state. On 13 January 1992, the 
authorities cancelled the sec- 
ond round of Algeria's Na- 
tional Assembly elections 
thereby robbing the FIS of al- 
most certain victory. In the 
first round, on 26 December 
1991, the FIS won 188 of the 
430 Assembly seats. The FLN 
trailed in third place with on- 
ly 15, beaten also by the So- 
cialist Forces Front, based 
among the 4.5 million Berber 
minority, which captured 25 
seats. 

The collapse of the socialist 
bloc, the crisis of the socialist 
movement and the disintegra- 
tion of secular nationalism pro- 
vides the backdrop to the rise of 
Muslim fundamentalism in the 
Middle East. In Algeria, fun- 
damentalism has thrived on the 
FLN’s failure to resolve the 
country’s growing economic 
crisis. Algeria, with a popula- 
tion of 25 million has a foreign 
debt of $25bn, double its annual 
foreign earnings of $11-12bn, To 
repay this sum, the FLN plays 
the IMF tune, cutting subsidies, 
privatising industry and open- 
ing up the country to foreign 


capital. Only two months ago, it 


crease im poverty and unem- 
ployment, which now stands at 
nearly 30 per cent 

In these conditions the FIS 
emerged with phenomenal 
speed, Within 20 months of 
formation in 1989, it won con- 
trol of 865 authorities in the 
November 1990 municipal elec- 
tions, Today it also controls 
8,000 of the country’s 10,000 
mosques, In its quest for power 


the FIS has exploited massive 
popular resentment against the 
FLN which for nearly 30 years 
used power to bolster the privi- 
leges of a tiny westernised elite 
while the country was racked by 
economic crisis and growing 
poverty and unemployment. 

However, despite its popular 
base, the FIS is athorough-going 
reactionary and anti-working 
class force, containing trends 
akin to fascism. It is an alliance 
of less privileged sections of the 
bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoi- 
sie which, in conditions of 
economic crisis, is mobilising to 
seize power from the FLN. It will 
then use the state as an instru- 
ment for advancing its own nar- 
row class interests. The working 
class and mass movement will of 
course get nothing. 

The FIS opposes democratic 
rights for the working class, for 
women and for the Berber mino- 
rity. Its leaders equate demo- 
cracy with blasphemy and decl- 
are that ‘Islam is light, democ- 
racy is darkness’. Women will 
be driven out of work and into 
deeper domestic slavery in order 
to buy a few votes from unem- 
ployed males! The FIS is com- 
mitted to the free market econ- 
omy. But to secure small traders’ 
and craftsmen’s votes, it also de- 
nounces ‘anti-Islamic’ interest 
on credit and promises to ‘make 
the poor rich, without making 
the rich poor’. 

The cancellation of the elec- 
tions has temporarily stopped 


mmed Boudief. a 
leader who has been in 
since 1963. is no guarantee of — 
. Social forces push- 
ed into action by economic crisis 
will not halt indefinitely at 
military obstacles. In the forth- 
coming conflicts socialist for- 
ces, whilst currently ina minori- 
ty, will organise to defend the 
working class against both fac- 
tions of a ruling class which can 
only retain power by suppress- 
ing democracy. @ 


Kurdish women fight for freedom—interview with YJWK 


Jenny Sutton spoke to Dersim, 
Zelal and Bahar of the Patriotic 
Women's Union of Kurdistan 
(YJWK). 


When was the YJWK was found- 
ed, and why was it felt impor- 
tant to have a women’s org- 
anisation? 

The YJWK was founded in 1987 
out of the Third Congress of the 
PKK, It is very important for 
Kurdish women because the 
YJWK fights for a free and in- 
dependent Kurdistan and also 
for the liberation of Kurdish 
women. Kurdistan is a colonis- 
ed country and as long as this 
situation remains no Kurdish 
woman can talk about libera- 
tion, Kurdish women are doubly 
oppressed ~ as Kurds we are col-* 
onised, but as women we are 
also ‘colonised’ by our hus- 
bands, our fathers and other 
men. Since the formation of the 
PKK our situation has been very 
different - now we can talk ab- 
out everything, we can talk 
about politics and we can fight 
against imperialism and against 
Turkey. 


Whatare the tasks of the YJWK? 
We promote propaganda, fund- 
raise for the liberation struggle 
and deal with women's prob- 
lems in that context. For exam- 
ple, we need to fight for greater 
equality.between men and wom- 
en and for the education of 
children as part of the liberation 
of Kurdistan. 


Are there women within the 
leadership of the PKK and 
ERNK? 

Any position is open to us, and 
we can be in the leadership, but 
this will take time. We have to 
change deep traditions, but we 
are trying. There are many 
women guerrillas in our army. 


Are the women in the ARGK 
[People’s Liberation Army of 
Kurdistan] young single wom- 
en, or do you have women with 
families and older women? 

We have. all types of women, 
young, old, single, married — 
they go with their children. The 
PKK can provide for the chil- 
dren in the military camps; 
they are looked after communal- 
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ly so that the mothers can fight. 


Popular support for the libera- 
tion struggle in the towns and 
villages, and in particular the 
participation of women, is an 
indicator of the depth of the 
struggle. Are women in thecom- 
munity politically organised? 
Yes. The women organise the 
Serhildan, the uprising. The 
first uprising in Kurdistan was 
organised by women and was 
led by a woman, Berivan. This 
was in Cizre, Diyarbakir in 
1989. Berivan was killed by 
Turkish soldiers and is a heroine 
of the Kurdish people, men and 
women, She is a figurehead for 
the women of Kurdistan. The 
Serhildan is today stronger than 
ever, and it is the women who 
take the lead, 


Could you say something about 
the ‘Kurdish firebrand’, Leyla 
Zana? 

Leyla Zana is the first Kurdish 
woman to win a seat in the Turk- 
ish Parliament. She represents 
the People’s Labour Party (HEP) 
which was the party of Vedat 


Aydin [see FRFI 103], a party 
that raises the demands of the 
Kurdish nation. This is very im- 
portant for us. She is a part of the 
struggle, and although in the 
Turkish Parliament you are not 
allowed to say ‘Kurd’ or ‘Kur- 
dish’ she will do so ~ she is one 
of us. Her husband, Medhi 
Zana, who was Mayor of Ahm- 
ed, has been in Turkish prison 
for the last 7 or 8 years. 


In the struggle for a free Kur- 
distan, women have broken 
from their traditional roles in 
order to participate fully. Once 
you have liberated Kurdistan, 
do you think that Kurdish 
women will revertto their tradi- 
tional roles? 

No, that is not possible. We have 
had to change in order to partici- 
pate in the struggle, and we are 
now different. We do not want 
to lose the gains we have won as 
women, Kurdish men and wom- 
en will have to work together to 
build a new nation. 


Do you think Turkish women 
see the organisation of Kurdish 


women as an inspiration for 
their own struggle? 

Yes. We have liberated Turkish 
women within the PKK and 
ARGK fighting for a liberated 
Kurdistan, and we have the sup- 
port of some women’s organisa- 
tions within Turkey, These wo- 
men recognise that in our fight 
against the Turkish state we are 
helping them. 


How important do you consider 
your relations with women 
internationally? 

We want to build links and 
solidarity with women abroad. 
We are in contact with a wom- 
en's organisation in Palestine 
and a women's committee in 
Nicaragua. We want to build 
relations with women in libera- 
tion struggles and also with 
the women's movement interna- 
tionally, 


What do you think of the posi- 
tion of women in Britain? 

70 per cent of women in Kur- 
distan are illiterate; women in 
Britain can read and write, and 
can work. But in Kurdistan 


we do not have pornography! 


Women refugees in Britain are 
particularly isolated because 
often they do not have jobs, can- 
not speak English, and so do not 
meet British people. Do you 
have a strategy for this? 

We want Kurdish refugee wom- 
en to go to meetings and to be ac- 
tive. Most Kurdish women can’t 
speak English, and the first step 
is to learn; we need help in this. 
Many refugee women are lim- 
ited in what they can do here 
because their status is not secure 
and they may wantto bring their 
husbands over here to join them. 
This is not our country - we are 
stranded in England. The YJ}WK 
is starting to try and organise the 
refugee women and take them 
out to other organisations. We 
want to find out everything 
about organisations in Britain 
and we want to do things with 
them. We are planning fort- 
nightly YJWK meetings to bring 
these women together, and we 
would like to meet other Brit- 
ish women who are politically 
active. 


This incident is the icing on the 
cake of events that have exposed 
Brent Council, whether run by 
Labour or the Tories, as a reac- 
tionary body which does not 
hesitate to attack the working 
class, and uses race to divide us. 
Brent, being typical of left Labo- 
ur councils, makes a good case 
study, as what is happening 
there is undoubtedly being re- 
peated elsewhere. 

An essential prop of ‘munici- 
pal socialism’, which has failed 
as an experiment, was Equal Op- 
portunities. It was a phoney 
panacea to cure all the forms of 
discrimination suffered by the 
oppressed, Whilst communists 
oppose all forms of discrimina- 
tion, the Equal Opportunities 
Policies (EOPs) of the councils 
were phoney and were imple- 
mented in an intimidatory and 
repressive way. Instead of blam- 
ing the bourgeois state and its in- 
stitutions, including the coun- 


away from the real culprit. 
The Brent EOP was imple- 
mented by bureaucratic codes of 
‘conduct’ and vocabularies of 
“ee tint-words which were drawn 
up, breaches of which led to 
disciplinary measures, In reality 


tions industry, promotion for 
some black middle class aspir- 
ants; buying off grassroots 
militants with grants for interest 
groups. In the meantime service 
provisions deteriorated; affec- 
ting the whole community, par- 
ticularly those who were black 


and working class, There were 
many disputes between the 
Council and its workforce, usu- 
ally as a result of cutbacks and 
victimisation of workers. 
Although some of the studies 
that were undertaken on multi- 
cultural communities were fac- 
tually illuminating, the concrete 
benefits were negligible for the 
working class unless you were a 
careerist Labour councillor, Let 
us remind ourselves of the im- 
mediate history to this phenom- 
enon; the aftermath of the worst 
rioting Britain had seen in the 
post-war years. Then, the reces- 
sion had severely affected black 
people, and militants were 
emerging who wanted to organ- 
ise independently of the Labour 
Party which, whilst relying on 
black votes, had done nothing to 
counteract racism, Indeed, 
whenever Labour had been in 
power, they were the perpetra~ 
tors of racism. The buying-off 


into huge financial problems as 
a result of rate-capping, it was 
workers and our communities 
that were sacrificed so” that 
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_acase study in racism 


In May 1991, a black councillor, 
with which to run Brent Council. 
Major sent her a bunch of flowers. Council 
Labour Council was racist in favour of West Indians and did nothing for Africans. 


Beryl Johnson, defected to the Tories, giving them a majority 
This defection was greeted by the Tories with jubilation. John 
or Johnson’s reasons for defecting were that the 


Labour councillor was prepared 
to resign or go to prison in order 
to fight government-imposed 
cuts, Needless to say, black 
working class people suffered 
immensely. 

The Labour Party did nothing 
to organise resistance, and 
council workers were disarmed 
because the cuts were made by a 
black-led and black-dominated 
Labour council. 

In the aftermath of defeat, the 
way was paved forthe Council to 
attack the conditions of the 
workforce with greater freedom. 
Agreements were reviewed with 
a view to abrogating rights; 
staffing levels were continuous- 
ly run down; and people were 
disciplined for being sick, or if 
they opposed management. So- 
cial and housing services disin- 
tegrated. Morale amongst the 
workers hit rock bottom - the 
prevailing mood was defeatism. 
At the same time, in some sec- 
tions there were rumblings of 


Brent want to form = separate 

party for the Asians in the 

borough. 

Outside in the community, 
racist attacks were 

escalating, in the f 


gpg 


piled up into mountains on the homes. In one case. two young 


streets; and homeless families 
were turned away due to a lock- 
out of housing workers. And 
much more hardship was meted 
out because, with the exception 
of a few Trotskyite entryists, no 


Indian women were raped by 
a gang of skinheads in their 
council home: in another an 
Asian family was petrol- 
bombed. Brent was slow to do 
anything in these specific cases. 


It did nothing to protect the vic- 
tims or those vulnerable to racist 
violence, and also prevented 
publicity in order to protect 
their image. Ken Livingstone, 
MP for Brent East, said that in 
one case of racial harassment he 
was dealing with, the council 
were unhelpful and obstructive. 
It is no wonder that Labour 
lost control of a borough which 
was largely black and working 
class in the 1990 local elections. 
In fact Labour advertised for 
candidates willing to stand and 
had to recruit people on the pro- 
mise of a safe council seat to con- 
test. Sky-high poll tax and rents, 
plans to privatise the estates, the 
services and whatever else 
available, was the reality of La- 
bour, who have no socialist or 
working class credentials left in 
Brent. The defection of corrupt, 
dishonest and self-serving Lab- 
our councillors, who are all 
black, is merely something that 
completes the picture. 

‘The Tories now are only conti- 
nuing Labour's policy but with 
even greater ferocity. They 
know that, thanks to Labour, the 
opposition currently lies defeat- 
ed and in tatters. They have 
abolished the Race Unit and are 
victimising black staff, includ- 
ing some managers who have 
been singled out for the sack. In 
private they want to recruit 
white workers because they 
think there are too many black 
workers, One black manager has 
been sacked because he was re- 


tenants have been evicted, and 
rents are being increased by 20 
percent. 

The lack of a fightback is a pol- 
itical problem. There is a lack of 
political leadership amongst the 
class conscious, and while this 
void continues, organised res- 
istance to the council, and in- 
deed working class resistance 
nationally, will not lead to the 
reversal of the current tide. One 
point that cannot be overlooked 
is that within Brent, the SWP has 
a large branch, and many work- 
ers in the council, some threat- 
ened with redunandcy. This 
puts them in a position to lead, 
but they have failed to organise 
concerted opposition to . the 
cuts, 

The Labour Party and Labour- 
ism can never be trusted to lead 
the struggle against racism or 
any other struggles. Behind 
their anti-racist small talk, they 
are carrying out countless dis- 
criminatory and racist actions in 
their role as the servant of the 
state. If the working class is left 
to trust Labour, the path to dis- 
unity is wide open, and we will 
not be able tochallenge the state. 
Unless the issue of racism is 
dealt with from a class perspec- 
tive, the class will remain divid- 
ed and weak, for the simple 
reason that black people are the 
exploited and oppressed back- 
bone of the British economy. 

The fight against the council 
is continuing, and we hope will 

tart is the 


| THE BOYZ ARE 
INNOCENT 
The Cardiff Three: Steve Miller, 
Yusef Abdullahi and Tony Par- 
_ tis, were convicted in November 
1990 for the murder of Lynette 
White on 14 February 1988. 
Several witnesses saw a white 
man at the scene, apparently 
bloodied and distressed. But the 
police arrested seven black men 
of whom five were tried for amd 
three convicted of the murder 
Yusef and Tony have beem 
granted an appeal which is due 
early this year. Steve has not yet 
got leave to appeal. Support the 
Cardiff Three Campaign, 36 
Alice Street Docks, Cardiff. 


DEFEND THE 
DEANE FAMILY F 
On 4 November 1991 police a 
! ficers viciously assaulted two 
| black shopkeepers in Newham, 
Mr Deane and his son, Tony. Mr 
jasth- 


paign and organised a March for 


Justice: British Justice — Raci 
Justice! on Saturday 28 


assemble at 12,30pm at Plashet 


‘Today's Labour Party is not interested in fighting for black peoples” 


Down with Double Punishment! | Anti-racism and the left 


COLETTE LEVY 


On 1 January fourteen men 
and one woman, all members 
of the ‘Comité contre ladouble 
peine’ (Committee against the 
double punishment - see FRFI 
104) and all faced with the 
threat of expulsion from 
France to their so-called 
‘countries of origin’ launched 
an unlimited hunger-strike in 
an attempt to publicise the 
issue of ‘double punishment’. 
Non-French citizens can le- 
gally be punished twice 
for any crime: first by a gaol 
sentence and then by deporta- 
tion, Their main demands 
are:the total abrogation of the 
laws of ‘double punishment’: 
and amnesty for all those 
under arrest awaiting expul- 
sion or already abroad and 
forbidden to re-enter French 
territory. 

During January support grew 
and the hunger-strikers were 
joined by many prisoners 
already serving sentences and 
facing the possibility of the se- 
cond punishment. 60 women in 
one gaol joined the hunger- 
strike for five days in solidarity, 


Mohammed, one of the 
hunger-strikers on his 23rd day 
without food, spoke to FRFI: 


‘In 1981 Mitterand declared: 
“Tt is an infraction of human 
rights to separate people from 
their families and expel 
young people born here or 
who have spent part of their 
youth here. These practices 
are unacceptable. If I am 
elected I shall ask the govern- 
ment to put an end to it im- 
mediately ..."" 


‘That was 10 years ago. 
Nothing has been changed. I 


have three children, all born 
in France. They've taken 
away my papers. I reside here 
illegally now.’ 


‘As we go to press, 200 people 
faced with the ‘double punish- 
ment’ are presenting themselves 
at the Ministry of the Interior, 
carrying their bags and baggage, 
demanding ‘Arrest us or return 
our papers now!’ They refuse to 
remain clandestine and are mak- 
ing their protest public, forcing, 
the government into a corner 
where it must either exercise 
repression in the full glare of 
publicity, or backdown, @ 


CAT WIENER 


On 29 January, the Anti- 
Racist Alliance held its it 
augural meeting. A week eai 
lier, in a pre-emptive, and di- 
visive bid to be the anti-racist 
initiative, the SWP announc- 
ed the re-launch of its own 
Anti-Nazi League. 

With racist and fascist attacks 
escalating, any organised res- 
ponse from the left is timely, al- 
though the fact that there are 
now two competing organisa- 
tions is hardly cause for opti- 
mism. 

The ANL sets out to ‘fight fas- 
cism’, which it sees as uncon- 
nected with racism. In Socialist 
Worker the SWP criticised the 
recent 100,000-strong anti-rac- 
ist march through Paris for con- 
centrating on ‘the general issue 
of racism’ rather than fighting 
fascism. Those who recall the 
ANL's ignominious history may 
well question its ability to do 
even that. However, by concen- 
trating its attacks on ‘the fas- 
cists’ the ANL neatly avoids the 
need to confront the racism both 
of the British state and more spe- 
cifically, of the Labour Party. In 


Beating Time, an account of the 
rise of the ANL, Kinnock is quo- 
ted as saying in the 1970s: ‘As 
far as 1am concerned, the ANL 
performs a very important func- 
tion forthe Labour Party.’ If Lab- 
our gets in-at the next election, 
the ANL will undoubtedly carry 
out that function again. 

ARA on the other hand has 
stated its opposition to the Asy- 
lum Bill and police racism, and 
includes amongst its sponsors 
community-based black organi- 
sations such as Newham Moni- 
toring Project and Asian Action 
Group. Principled anti-racists 
will have a hard fight to ensure 
that this commitment translates 
intoaction, ARA’s public events 
have shown it to be dominated 
by Labour Left MPs such as Ken 
Livingstone and Diane Abbott. 
Will ARA be yet another organi- 
sation sacrificed on the altar of 
support for the racist Labour 
Party? The timing of the launch 
of these organisations may have 
more to do with the forthcoming 
election and Labour's need to 
get the black and anti-racist vote 
without having to take a public 
position on racism, than a be- 
lated recognition by the left of 
the need to confront racism. @ 


Cross Hotel against French 
fascist leader Le Pen who was 
addressing a meeting organised 
by ‘Western Goals". 12 protes- 
ers were. arrested and face” 
various charges of public dis 
order. The Committee to Stop Le 
Pen is organising their defence: 
c/o Box 273, London E7, 


RACIST ASYLUM BILL 
ALMOST LAW 

The government's new asylum 
bill which, with other measures, 
will deny asylum-seekers facing 
deportation the right to free 
legal advice, passed its Third 
Reading in the House of Com- 
mons on 21 January. A slight 
amendment will give asylum- 
seekers 10 days to appeal against 
deportation instead of the ori- 
ginally-proposed two, but the 
racist bill has now only to pass 
the House of Lords in April or 
May to become law. Fortress 
Europe is being constructed. 


IRISH PEOPLE AND 
BRITISH RACISM 

A report compiled by Haringey 
Council reveals that Irish people 
are the only migrant group 
whose life expectancy worsens. 
uponarrival in Britain; that Irish 
people are twice as likely to be 
admitted to a mental hospital as 
English people; and that the 
unemployment rate among Irish 
people is second only to that of 
| the Afro-Caribbean community. 
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Maastricht 


and a 


united 
Europe 


Asa palliative to the Thatcherites, to 
calm them down for the duration of 
the election campaign, the British 
government reserved the right to opt 
out of the single currency process. 
However, the Treaty removed the 
veto for any EC member on currency 
union decisions, thereby overturning 
the previous rules for key policy votes 
in the European Council, The City of 
London favours a single European 
currency and it is inconceivable, if 
the rest of the EC follow the Treaty, 
that Britain will hold aloof. A reveal- 
ing passage in the 1989 report on 
European financial markets, written 
by central bankers, pointed the way 
to Maastricht: 


“Once every banking institution in 
the Community is free to accept 
deposits from, and to grant loans 
to, any customer inthe Community 
and in any of the national curren- 
cies, the large degree of territorial 
coincidence between a national 
bank's area of jurisdiction, the area 
in which its currency is used and 


the Treasury in managing monetary 
policy and government budgets for 
the British bourgeoisie. If monetary 
union is achieved it will be a critical 
step on the road to a United States of 
Burope: an alliance of ‘national com- 
mittees of millionaires known as 
governments’, formed to plunder the 
world, to protect their booty from the 
USA and Japan and to suppress the 
struggle for socialism in Europe and 
the Third World (see Lenin, ‘On the 
Slogan for a United States of Europe’, 
Collected Works Vol. 21). 

Other Maastricht decisions includ- 
ed the setting up of the Western Euro- 
pean Union to ‘work with NATO’ as 
the EC’s military arm, steps towards a 
common foreign policy on such as 
recognition of new states and imposi- 
tion of sanctions, and moves towards 
a joint immigration policy, including 
cooperation on policing frontiers and 
drawing up a common list of coun- 
tries whose nationals need visas to 
visit EC countries. Such is the 
necessary apparatus of an imperialist 
state. 


Britain declined to sign the Social 
Charter relating to minimum work- 
ing conditions. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal correctly interpreted the British 
intention; 


‘The message to the world is that an 
investment in Britain gives you ac- 
cess to the single market but with- 
out the high labour-cost threshold 
imposed by an EC Social Charter.’ 


Responding to the Maastricht Treaty, 
the Labour Party leadership attempts 
to be both more European than the 
Conservatives when the prospect of 
European economic performance and 
incomes is raised, supporting mone- 
tary union and the Social Charter, 
while at the same time appealing to 
British middle-class _chauvinism; 
seeking to retain independent control 


over defence, foreign policy and im- 
migration, 


The trends in imperialist 
relations 


Lenin identified two trends in rela- 
tions between imperialist countries, 
‘one, which makes an alliance of all 
the imperialists inevitable; the other, 
which places the imperialists in 
opposition to each other.’ The former 
is an alliance against socialism and 
for the plunder of the oppressed na- 
tions; the latter is a competition for 
markets, materials and labour. With 
the combination of the collapse of the 
socialist bloc and the growing crisis 
of capitalist accumulation, it is the 
tendency for imperialists to oppose 
each other which is intensifying. In 
the recent period this has chiefly been 
conducted on the economic level bet- 
ween the EC, the USA and Japan over 
exchange rates, interest rates, copy- 
rights and licences, trade, subsidies 
and protective barriers. With the Gulf 


Of influence: 
over strategic resources and geo- 
graphical hegemony. 

The essence of imperialism is the 
division of the world between a hand- 
ful of oppressor nations and the mass 
of humanity in the oppressed na- 
tions. Inter-imperialist rivalry chan- 
ges the form in which this exploit- 
ative relationship takes place. A 
Cabinet Minute of 26 April 1961, 
released on 1 January 1992 under the 
30-Year Rule, shows how the British 
ruling class viewed European unity: 


‘The countries of the Common 
Market, if left to develop alone 
under French leadership, would 
grow into a separate political force 
.. Eventually it might mean that 
the Six would come to exercise 
greater influence than the United 
Kingdom, both with the United 
States and possibly with some of 
the independent countries of the 
Commonwealth. This develop- 
ment was therefore a threat to the 
political position of the United 
Kingdom as a world power, It 
would be consistent with our tradi- 
tional policy to seek to prevent the 
concentration of undue strength in 
a single political unit on the conti- 
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Hurd and Major - walking the tightrope between Little England and European super-state 


The decisions to establish a European 
central bank by July 1998 and the 
installation of the ecu as the common 
European currency by January 1999 
are the key components of the Treaty 
on European Union signed at 
Maastricht in December. These 
decisions reflect the degree of 
integration achieved by European 
finance capital. TREVOR RAYNE 


reports. 


nent of Europe. Politically, our in- 
terests would be better served by 
working for a wider European asso- 
ciation in which we could play a 
prominent part.’ 


Thirty years on Thatcher develops 
this position, seeking to preserve 
Britain's privileged status within the 
array of imperialist nations through a 
continuation of the ‘special relation- 
ship’ with the USA. 

However, the reality of capitalism 
is that it progresses unevenly and 
equilibrium is only a transitory state 
of affairs, The global balance has 
-changed: the relative economic de- 
cline of the USA combined with the 
accelerated process of European in- 
tegration has shifted the gravitational 
attraction for British capital away 
from the USA towards the EC. From 
its deteriorating economic position 
the US government now recognises 
the increased significance of Ger- 
many within Europe, particularly in 
relation to Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union, and the dimin- 


many and France. The position that 
guided Macmillan’s government in 
1961 and Thatcher's in the 1980s is 
-no longer sustainable. 


British capital in Europe 


The ultimate determinant of rival im- 
perialists' powers and of Britain's 
realignment towards Europe is the 
economic strength and productivity 
of capital. From 1967-91 Britain's 
growth of output per worker was 1.99 
per cent per annum. For the USA it 
was 0.77 per cent, the EC 2.53 per 
cent and for Japan 4.3 percent per an- 
num. Britain's performance was 
buoyed by North Sea Oil income. 
Since 1973 manufacturing output in 
Britain, excluding oil, has risen by 
just 1.9 per cent; France’s has grown 
18.3 per cent, Italy's 33.5 per cent 
and Germany’s 41.4 per cent. 
Increasing competition in North 
America and the former British em- 
pire has elevated the significance of 
the European market for British 
firms. Britain's trade with the EC has 
grown from a third of total trade in 
1960-67 to over half in 1985-90. At 
the same time this trade has grown 
from less than 5 per cent of Gross 


Domestic Product to 11 per cent. For 


the EC as a whole, 60 per cent of its 
total trade is between EC members. 
This is the biggest market in the 
world with 36.7 per cent of world 
trade. British manufacture is tied to 
Europe; if sterling is kept out of 
monetary union it faces exclusion 
from credits and markets vital for its 
already tenuous existence. 

At the same time as Britain's trade 
with the EC has grown so has the in- 
terconnectedness of British capital 
with European capital. The relative 
stagnation of British capital has ac- 
celerated the process of concentra- 
tion with takeovers and mergers. Of 
the top 50 EC companies 23 are 
British or Anglo-Dutch. They have 
made substantial investments in Eur- 
ope. In 1990 British companies made 
cross-border EC acquisitions worth 
over $20bn: $3bn more than the near- 
est rival France. Of the leading 500 
European companies the combined 
share value of British concerns is 
almost 


acquisitions. 
London has nearly 500 foreign 
banks, its nearest European rival 300. 
The City is by far Europe's biggest 
player in the world foreign currency, 
Eurobond, international equity and 
fund) management markets. How- 
ever, it faces competition from Paris 
which has removed exchange con- 
trols and credit restrictions and open- 
ed up a financial futures market. 
Frankfurt has reformed its securities 
market and relaxed taxation of securi- 
ty holdings. Exclusion from the sin- 
gle currency process would threaten 
the City's competitiveness. Further, 
sterling now lives in a $600bn a day 
foreign currency exchange market. 
Tied into the Exchange Rate Mechan- 
ism since October 1990, it is backed 
by over $200bn of European central 
banks’ exchange reserves. Neverthe- 
less, if the EC moves towards curren- 
cy union without Britain, sterling 
would increase its exposure to specu- 
lation and devaluation that could 
rapidly erode the City’s position. 


The Labour Party 


‘Would British investors give pri- 
ority to investing and developing a 
Britain when they had every reason 
to believe that the British govern- 
ment was ever-ready to withdraw 
[from monetary union]?' Kinnock. 


For the Labour Party, the merger of 
British and European capital holds 
out a possibility of reviving Keyne- 
sian state spending policies on a 
European basis. 


‘If Europe is to construct a social 
market - a market economy where 
social institutions are properly un- 
derwritten by the State - it can only 
so together. There have to be com- 
mon rules and a common system of 
policing. Labour Party leaders are 
all fora Social Charter, supervisory 
boards and all the other building 
blocks of a social market, because 


that is what they want to construct 
in Britain,’ Will Hutton, The Guar- 
dian, 9 December 1991. 


Revenues from European capital are 
intended to subsidise British in- 
dustry and maintain public sector 
provision; in effect, to buy back the 
class consensus that prevailed in 
post-1945 Britain before the ‘winter 
of discontent’ and Thatcher. 


European integration is supported 
by a section of the British and Euro- 
pean labour movements precisely to 
try and ensure better pay and condi- 
tions at the expense of the Third 
World workers and their immigrant 
counterparts inside Europe. The 
Labour Party left is. divided between 
Ken Livingstone et al who are pro- 
European integration and Benn and 
Skinner who are opposed to it. 
Livingstone wants ‘a fully-fledged 
federal structure, incorporating local 
devolution, with a single currency, a 
central bank, common environmen- 


face of the British imperialist state are 
recycled in a European gui 

Tony Benn proposes a European 
Commonwealth modelled on the 
British Commonwealth and fears that 
further British integration into Eur- 
ope will undermine parliamentary 
democracy which, says Benn, allows 
to get rid of those who govern us 
‘without bloodshed’. He warns of a 
‘frustrated nationalism’. This feast of 
illusions ina blood-stained, chauvin- 
istic parliamentary system amounts 
toa defence of the Labour Party as de- 
pendable guarantor of the rights ofthe 
working class. As a great English con- 
stitutionalist Benn would do well to 
read Walter Bagehot, author of The 
English Constitution: ‘Democracy is 
the way to give the people the greatest 
illusion of power while allowing 
them the smallest amount in reality.’ 
The integration of Europe is un- 
likely to sufficiently stimulate British 
capital to provide adequate revenues 
for public expenditure to prevent a 
decline in living standards, Econo- 
mic growth is slowing in the EC and 
the USA. Japanese capital is strength- 
ening its position across Asia, Latin 
America, Europe and the former 
socialist count . Africa has been 
leeched dry. Inter-imperialist rivalry 
can only intensify and as it does, so 
markets will become less stable and 
each bloc will attempt to off-load 
losses onto the other. Within the EC 
economic slowdown will heighten 
antagonisms among the ruling 
classes against the leading position of 
German capital. Political conflicts 
are certain to arise from the rigours 
that the single currency process will 
impose on states (Italy and Belgium, 
for example), whose industries and 
public sectors depend on huge bud- 
get deficits. The concentration of 
finance capital and its attempt to im- 
pose its monopoly across Europe will 


exacerbate the effects of uneven de- 
velopment within Europe itself. Ml 


ally 
“uted to the liquidation of Zonguldak 


1991 proved to be the high point of 
the growing class resistance in the 
form of unofficial mass action which 
began in 1989- the ‘1989 Spring’ 
The miners’ strike in Zonguldak, De- 
cember 1990-January 1991, was the 
first nation-wide anti-government 
challenge to the Motherland Party 
Government (ANAP) since the 1980 
military coup. But after the interven- 
tion of local social democratic politi- 
cians and trade union leaders during 
the final stages of the strike, a collec- 
tive agreement was signed and im- 
posed on the strikers and the unof- 
ficial and widely supported mass 
movement was isolated. This devel- 
opment revealed both a weakness in 
class solidarity and the inability of 
the revolutionary movement to in- 
fluence the course of the strike and 
combat the influence of the local 
trade union leaders. 

Nevertheless, the positive example 
of the miners’ strike spread to other 
workers’ struggles against job losses, 
for higher wages and better working 
conditions. The glass workers of 
Pasabahce in Istanbul followed the 
example of the workers of Zonguldak 
converting workplace protest into a 
locally-based unofficial mass move- 
ment. 

The Turkish and Kurdish workers 
suffer from a relatively new and 
careerist layer of trade unionist lead- 
ers, both local and national, who 
have benefited from post-coup legis- 
lation. This legislation allows higher 
ranks of trade unionists to be highly 
paid and to control a huge volume of 
financial sources. It was this trade 
union aristocracy which pushed the 
working class into an organisation- 
ally premature general strike (‘gene- 
ral action’ in their terminology) on 3 
January 1991 during the last days of 
the miners’ strike. They reduced this 
action to ‘general absenteeism’ ~ the 
workers merely stayed at home, 


resistance and the spreading of a 
general climate of defeatism in the 
working class movement. 

After this, the trade union leader- 
ship limited the agenda ta economic 


ANAP qOverninent: 

tent with their call for a coalition 
government of social democrats and 
liberals. Such a government was 
formed after the elections in October 
1991. 


‘Serbildan Ciyane’— ‘To 
resist is to live’ 


Kurdish resistance (Serhildan) not 
only demonstrated the mass basis of 
the struggle led by Partiye Karkeren 
Kurdistan (PKK) but a new stage of 
struggle in the cities complementing 
the guerrilla warfare in the rural 
areas. Today the Turkish cities real- 
ise that the Kurdish resistance now 
incorporates an urban mass move- 
ment, although there is still a pro- 
blem of interaction between the class 
movement‘in the cities and the Ser- 
hildan against the Turkish state and 
propertied classes, 

During the imperialist military 
assault against Iraq, the PKK adopted 
aclear anti-imperialist policy risking 
isolation and repression by pro- 
imperialist Turkish forces. Neverthe- 
less, this anti-imperialist policy, uni- 
que on the Kurdish left, helped the 
Serhildan to gain ground in the 
largest parts of Kurdistan. 

On the other side, the majority of 
the metropolitan Kurdish left look 
towards US and European interven- 
tion for a ‘democratic’ mid-way 
‘autonomy’ solution to the Kurdish 
question. This wing includes Tala- 
bani and Barzani of the Kurdistan Pat- 
riotic Front in southern Kurdistan. 

This policy has been disastrous for 
the Kurdish people once again. The 
growth of mass support for the Kurd- 
ish national liberation movement 
allowed some local Kurdish politi- 
cians and ex-social democratic party 


Divide and rule 


The Turkish working class and 
Kurdish oppressed masses are facing 
very conflicting tasks and dangers. 
Any analysis of the political 
conditions resulting from the general 
election in October 1991, of the 
policies of the newly established 
liberal-social democratic coalition 
must begin with an examination of the 
revolutionary dynamic of the labour 
movement in Turkey and the Kurdish 
resistance. MURAD AKIN, a member of 
arevolutionary organisation in 
Turkey (Gelenek), evaluates the newly 
developing trends in the class struggle 


in Turkey. 


managers to be involved in the Kur- 
dish resistance on a more pragmatic, 
collaborationist basis. These ele- 


ance to the interests of the Kurdish 
national bourgeoisie, using the sup- 
port of European and Turkish liberals 
to compromise with the Turkish 
state. These elements welcomed 
Ozal's ‘liberal’ intervention in nor- 


imperialistic matte This layer of 
Kurdish politicians and propertied- 
classes also supported the new 
coalition. 

Today these ‘realistic’ politicians 
European-based Kurdish organisa- 
tions and some sections of the Kur- 
dish intelligentsia are planning to 
organise a ‘Kurdish conference’ with 
the help of pro-imperialist European 
and American politicians in such a 
way as to exclude the PKK. Using the 
‘liberal’ policies of the Turkish 
bourgeoisie, they are aiming, primar- 
ily, to channel the grassroots radical- 
ism and anti-imperialist socialist 
orientation of the Kurdish resistance 
towards the lines approved by the 
Turkish liberals and new world 
‘realism’. The ‘Kurdish conference’ 
has claimed that ‘Today is not the age 
of socialism and national liberation 
movements but democracy and 
human rights’. This is taking place at 
a time when Kurdish guerrillas are 
being buried at mass funerals and the 
people are being shot by Turkish 
‘special teams’ in the Kulp and Lice 
districts of Kurdistan. The PKK de- 
nounced the call for this ‘Kurdish 
conference’ in a press release on 2 
January 1992. 

There is nothing new in the new 
government's approach to the na- 
tional liberation movement. Demirel, 
the new prime minister of the coali- 
tion government, is repeating the 
brutal-liberal approach of the Turk- 
ish state under Turgut Ozal in the 
period prior to the elections. This 
policy depends on the recognition of 
Kurdish identity as an ethnic group, a 
thetoric of democracy and tolerance, 
and armed suppression of any sort of 
resistance by those fighting for Kurd- 
ish independence. This policy is 
sponsored by US and European 


party) and the Social Democratic 
Popular Party spent enormous energy 
convincing Big Business and Finance 
Capital about their ‘realistic’ and 
conciliatory policies by meeting 
TUSIAD (Turkish Industrialists and 
Businessmen Organisation) during 
the pre-election period. It is clear 
who will pay the bill of economic 
recession and political instability. 

The workers and oppressed masses 
are beginning to understand the con- 
ciliatory declarations of the seventh 
Demirel government. The new gov- 
ernment is subject to the same ideo- 
logical and economic constraints of 
the preceding bourgeois govern- 
ments. The new cabinet was abso- 
lutely aware of the ‘demands’ of 
TUSIAD before forming a govern- 
ment. The new economic advisors 
support the master plan on privatisa- 
tion prepared by the US bank Morgan 
Guaranty Trust. The first conse- 
quence will be the dismissal of a fur- 
ther 125,000 workers from Public 
Economic Enterprises, over and 
above the 300,000 job losses in 1990 
1991, 

The miners’ strike had countered 
the hysteria of privatisation. So the 
privatisation of coal mines, steel 
plants (Erdemir), TEKEL (Tobacco 
Monopoly), TEK (Electricity Com- 
pany) was slowed down. The new 


oa: @ " 
Turkish Prime Minister Demirel - ready to divide and rule on behalf of 


‘democrats’, It is basically aimed at 
the creation of a collaborationist layer 
within the Kurdish liberation move- 
ment. 

Demirel promised everything dur- 
ing his post-election trips with his 
partner Inonu (leader of the Social 
Democratic Populist Party) through 
Kurdish cities. But he did not forget 
to stress the unitary state structure, 
threatening to destroy the armed 
struggle ‘more brutally than ever’, 
This policy had the support of ex- 
ANAP prime minister Mesut Yilmaz. 
The policy to eliminate the PKK by 
every means is the common denomi- 
nator in Turkish bourgeois politics. 
The aim is to win the representatives 
of the Kurdish propertied classes 
away from the Kurdish revolutionary 
democratic movement -a movement 
which is based on the poor and op- 
pressed working people and peasants 
of Kurdistan. 


The working class begins 
to remember Demirel in 
power 


Both the True Path Party (Demirel’s 


Secretary of State responsible for 
economic restructuring claims he 
will deal with privatisation in a more 
‘humane’ way by a process of creat- 
ing ‘autonomous’ (independent from 
the state budget) enterprises. But 
nobody knows how making those 
enterprises ‘autonomous’ will be 
more ‘humane’ than privatisation. 


TUSIAD:has now put more pres- 
sure on the legislative and govern- 
mental bodies to ensure through ra- 
tionalisation a reduction of the 
number of unionised workers to 
under two million - less than 10 per 
cent of the work force. So sackings as 
a mean for deunionisation continue 
with armed. suppression against any 
attempts at resistance under the new 
government. The glass workers in 
Tuzla in Istanbul, for example, pro- 
testing against dismissals were sup- 
pressed by the ‘mobile force’ (a spe- 
cial anti-riot police force) at the end of 
1991. 

‘The main form of attack today by 
capital in industrial conflicts is 
through layoffs. This is because real 
wages haverisen from their low point 
in 1988 and over the last two years 


have shown an increase, regaini 
the 1983 level. However, even ci 
rent real wage levels in manufact. 
are 21 per cent less than the 197 
average. The increased labour cos 
despite the low level, were a cc 
straint on profits in the exports st 
tor. Last years’ job losses represent 
15 per cent of unionised worke 
However, the trade union leadershi 
in close collaboration with the ni 
coalition parties, gives credit to t 
government and offers no sign of 
sistance. 

The new bourgeois governms 
faces a foreign debt of $55bn, une 
ploymentat 21 percent, and inflati 
around 60 per cent. On the of! 
hand, the 500 largest industrial co 
panies in Turkey enjoy a real rate 
profit of 30.5 per cent. The share 
labour costs as a proportion of s 
revenues of these companies mee 
that a worker works 24 days for hi 
self, and 230 days for capital ina ye 
The recent increases in state empl 
ee’s wages of 25 to 30 per cent w 
far below the inflation rate. 

There is very little that is ‘new 
the policies of the coalition gove 
ment. The deunionisation and ¢ 
missals increasingly may consist 
casual workers, privately contrac’ 
employees etc. The new econor 
advisers emphasise the need to re 
ientate resources towards effici 
and productive investments, ratl 
than the speculative income-creat 
investment of the previous gove 
ment. The Turkish bourgeoisie 
now concerned to reduce the well 
of the rentier stratum and increase! 
productive capacity of manufact 
ing industry as part of its new clim 
of consensus and democracy. 
There is no pressure from | 
unions on the new government 
reduce unemployment. The offix 
Jevel is 3.1 million. however. inch 

ing agricultural unemployment 2 
he intiocmel sector. the figure | 


now promote their new con 

‘contemporary trade unionisi 

concept is based on the total 

of class unionism, and has been re 
for of 


Public Economic Enterprises to 1 
eign buyers as a mortgage for fore 
debt threaten massive redundanc 
and more expensive services. 

The government also believes t 
by allowing Kurdish liberals to p 

ish their own newspapers and org 

e a Kurdish Democratic Party 
something lar, it will isol 
those leading the armed resistai 
against the Turkish state. 


A common struggle 
against the Turkish state 


As 1992 begins the Turkish rul 
class in alliance with the Kurd 
bourgeoisie is taking measures to 
tain the political initiative. This is 
pendent on the ability of the Turk 
bourgeoisie to retain the collabc 
tion of the trade union leadership 
its economic programme and its s 
cess in integrating the Kurdish be 
geoisie in a more stable political n 
tionship as part of the overall US 
political strategy in the Middle Ea 
This path will meet resistance. * 
economic crisis will force the we 
ing class increasingly into confrot 
tion with the reformist-collaborati 
ist leadership of the trade unio 
Kurdish anti-imperialist resistanc 
still independent, far away from 
feat and liquidation. This is the c 
text in which the ideological « 
political rejuvenation of revoluti 
ary organisation of Turkish social 
is the precondition for a united a 
capitalist/anti-imperialist resista 
against the Turkish state. 
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The Rise and Fall of Great Powers 


We live in extremely dangerous times. The bandful of national powers that dominate the 
world are struggling for first place in the New World Order. The trends, particularly those 
towards inter-imperialist rivalry, that were beld back or bidden during the Cold War, are 
again on display. Nationalism and its slogans—whether Republican Pat Buchanan's 
‘America First’, Labour's ‘Made in Britain’, or the racism of the growing fascist parties in 
Europe - are beginning to dominate the political debate. Underlying the slogans are the in- 
creasingly apparent signs of impending trade war and national rivalry. 


This is the age of the New World Order. With the colla 
are entering an era of fierce competition between the 
ex-socialist bloc and for a new redivision of the world. 
political rivalries. Once united in their endeavour to d 
as everything goes well, competition effects a practic: 
longer a question of sharing profits, but of sharing lo 
This fight threatens the world with terrible calamities. 
the historical development of imperialist rivalries and 


The USA, after decades of unrivalled 
economic, political and military sup- 
remacy, faces serious challenges. It 
may not have been merely ‘24-hour flu’ 
that prompted President Bush to vomit 
over his Japanese hosts during his re- 
cent Asian tour. He had seen for himself 
the economic strength with which 
Japan can dominate the Pacific region. 
He had also signally failed to get any 
serious concessions from Japan to deal 
with its massive $41bn trade surplus 
with the USA or its protected rice 
market. 

The prospect of aGerman-dominated 
Europe also worries the USA and Japan 
Germany is using its economic strength 
to expand into those regions of Eastern 
Europe which will be most beneficial to 
it economically and politically - parts 
of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
and the now dismembered Yugoslavia 
In the recent trial of political strength 
between the USA (against recognition 
‘of Croatia and Slovenia) and Germany 
{wholeheartedly for it), Germany won 
and forced the EEC to submit to its 
political will against the reflex caution 
of Britain and others when dealing with 
Balkan issues. It is Germany which will 
benefit most from this recognition, 
gaining both lucrative markets and con- 
venient access.to the Adriatic Sea. 
Alongside this dispute is arunning bat- 
tle over the GATT talks, with Europe 
and the USA at loggerheads over their 
protected agricultural industries. 


Is the world beading for 
anotber imperialist war? 


ltis political periods like this that drove 


‘Bovemest 2 
understanding of its political tasks. Un- 
fortunately the collapse of leftist 
movements in recent years has left both 
@ practical and an intellectual void. In 

circumstances we could do worse 
than to study the work of bourgeois 
Bistorians and theoreticians who, in 
however distorted a way, throw some 
light on these developments. 

Such is the case with Paul Kennedy's 
book The Rise and Fall of the Great 
Powers (Fontana, 1989, £9.99). Sub- 
titled ‘Economic Change and Military 
Conflict from 1500 to 2000’, itevidently 
became required reading among those 
sections of the US ruling class which 
still read the odd book. What they may 
have found particularly novel in it, 
since they, like most ruling classes, 
believe their rule to be immutable, is 


Kennedy's simple thesis that: 


*...there exists a dynamic for 
change, driven by economic and 
technological developments, which 
then impact upon social structures, 
political systems, military powerand 
the position of individual states and 
empires." 


Obviously, Marxists will have no dif- 
ficulty accepting this since it is a form, 
at least, of materialism, even if shorn of 
its class content. But for US politicians 
and businessmen struggling with a 
serious economic crisis, it must touch a 
Taw nerve when Kennedy says: 


«..,all of the major shifts in the 
world's power balances have fol- 
lowed alterations in the productive 
balances, and further that the fising 
and falling of the various empires 
and states in the international system 
has been confirmed by the outcomes 
of the major Great Power wars, where 
victory has always gone to the side 
with the greatest material resources.’ 


Kennedy doggedly pursues this thesis 
and in doing so amasses a wealth of 
facts which are of great interest in 
showing the relative economic and 


military strengths of imperialist pow- 
ers. From such a vast subject matter it is 
possible only to concentrate on one or 
two issues raised by the book; Part One 
of this review will cover the decline of 
British power and its consequences; 
Part Two the current position of the 
USA and its challengers. 


Decline of British power 


‘We have got all we want in territory, 
and ourclaim to be left in unmolested 
enjoyment of vast and splendid 
possessions, mainly acquired by 
violence, largely maintained by 
force, often seems less reasonable to 
others than tous.’ Winston Churchill 


In 1900 Britain possessed an empire 
larger than any ever seen: 12 million 
square miles of land and a quarter of the 
world’s population. However, unlike 
the situation in the early to middle 19th 
century, it no longer enjoyed unrivall- 
ed dominance. Germany, USA and 


Russia were feared threats to Britain's 


empire 

The emergence of these rivals had its 
basis in economics. Whereas in the 
1850s Britain had produced two-thirds 
of world coal, half its iron, and 40% of 
world output of manufactures was 
British, by 1900 much had changed 
British industrial growth had slowed to 
less than 1.5% per annum, lower than 
its competitors and it found itself pric- 
ed”out of markets in North America, 
Europe and colonial areas. Its share of 
world manufacturing output was down 
to 13.6% by 1913. Whereas in the 1850s 
92% of British imy e 


resented the existing divi- 
sion of world power. From a handful of 
small states in the mid-19th century, it 
had, by 1913, become the ‘economic 
powerhouse of Europe’, By 1914 its 
share of world manufacturing produc- 
tion was 14.8%, higher than Britain, 
with giant firms like Siemens, AEG, 
Bayer and Hoechst dominating the 
European electrical and chemical in- 
dustries. It is not surprising that Ger- 
man politicians such as Chancellor 
Bulow should argue: 


‘We cannot allow any foreign power, 
any foreign Jupiter to tell us: ‘What 
can be done? The world is already 
partitioned." . 


and, 


‘The question is not whether we want 
to colonise or not, but that we must 
colonise whether we want it or not’. 


This conflict, with its roots in econom- 
ics, led inexorably to war. However, 
having plundered the world for dec- 
ades, Britain remained unimaginably 
wealthy. It had $19.5 billion invested 
overseas - a staggering 43% of world 
foreign investments -and its wealth 
had enabled it to build formidable 
military power. When Germany chal- 
lenged the existing Great Powers of 
Europe it was unsuccessful and the 
1914-18 war put an end, although fora 
mere two decades, to German expan- 
sionism. It allowed the victors, par- 
ticularly Britain and France, to divide 
Germany's colonial possessions. 
However the war had proved costly — 
with 60 million casualties and a bill of 
$260 billion. Moreover, the war had 
helped to ignite the fires of the Russian 
Revolution. Both production and trade 
took time to recover but within 11 years 
the capitalist slump halved industrial 
production and reduced world trade by 
a third. Once again fierce competition 
aggravated inter-imperialist rivalries 
with protectionist blocs being estab- 
lished. The world supremacy of British 
imperialism was based less and less on 
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economic supremacy. And ‘while the 
European powers were establishing 
their League of Nations ~ hiding their 
imperial interests under ever more 
elaborate fig leaves’, anti-colonial 
movements were founded and grew in 
Africa, Egypt, China, Turkey, Tunisia, 
Indonesia and India. 

Nor had the German question been 
solved. Kennedy quotes AJP Taylor: ‘At 
the moment in 1919, Germany was 
down-and-out. The immediate prob- 
lem was German weakness; but given a 
few years of “normal life’, it would 
again become the problem of German 
strength’ 

Britain’s share of global commerce 
fell from 14% in 1913 to just under 10% 
in 1937. Norcould its overseas earnings 
any longer cover the deficit. In the face 
of German and Japanese rearmament, 
Britain could not compete and its arm- 
ed forces were stretched across the 
globe containing. anti-colonial move- 
ments in India, Iraq, Egypt, Palestine 
and elsewhere. Hardly surprising 
therefore that the British ruling class 
favoured ‘appeasement’, offering col- 
onial and commercial concessions to 
Hitler and allowing territorial conces- 
sions ~ Czechoslovakia - within Eur- 
ope itself. Only when forced to, and 
then reluctantly, did the British imper- 
ialists take on fascist Germany. That 
Germany's second 20th-century bid for 
domination was defeated was due 
primarily to the colossal sacrifices of 
the Soviet people, assisted by US and 
British power. 


the country was facing: its colossal 
trade gap, its weakened industrial 
base, its enormous overseas estab- 
lishments, meant that American aid 
was desperately needed to replace 
the cut-off Lend Lease. ... By this 
time, it was impossible to believe that 
Britain was still at the centre of the 
world politically.’ (p473) 


Indeed, not merely Britain. As Ken- 
nedy says: ‘All the efforts of British and 
French governments to the contrary, 
however, there was no doubt about 
the passing of the European age’. The 
USA was supreme, economically and 
militarily. 

Politics, both nationally and inter- 
nationally, takes time to catch up with 
economic realities, probably partly be- 
cause the old men who run things were 
formed in an earlier epoch. Britain 
might withdraw from India, Palestine 
and abandon guarantees to Greece and 
Turkey, but ‘there was no intention of 
giving up the rest of the dependentem- 
pire, which in economic terms was 
more important to Britain than ever 
before. Only further shocks and the ris- 
ing cost of hanging on would later force 
another reappraisal of Britain's place in 
the world’ (p474). It might be said that 
only now, when the Suez men are final- 
ly gone from British politics, has the 
‘awful reality’ sunk in. 

Britain’s share of world manufactur- 
ing production slipped from 8.6% in 
1953 to 4% in 1980, both a relative and 
an absolute decline. Its share of world 
trade fell from 19.8% in 1955 to 8.7% in 
1976. Its gross national product, third 
largest in the world at the end of the Se- 
cond World War, was swiftly overtaken 
by Germany, Japan and France. Ken- 
nedy quotes The Economist: ‘since 
1983, Britain's trade balance on manu- 
factures has been in deficit for the first 
time since, the Romans invaded Bri- 
tain’. Even in those entirely parasitic 
fields where British capital excelled - 
banking and finance-its share of 


world trade in such services has fallen 
from 18% to 7% in the past 30 years. 
Yet this senile power has sharp teeth 
to use against those who would chal- 
lenge its wealth and power -par- 
ticularly the oppressed nations. It con- 
tinues to field a huge defence force 
financed by the fourth largest defence 
budget in the world, and spends a col- 
ossal 5.5% of its GNP on arms. All of 
this explains the ferocity with which 
the debate over European integration 


imperia 


has been conducted, The question is 
which stronger imperialist power offers 
it the best crutch, It also explains the 
paucity of ideas of all of the ruling par- 
ties over the way forward. Thatcherite 
Britain represented the logical conclu- 
sion of a ruling class which, having 
looted the world, was finally forced 
home to steal the remaining national 
assets or, as Macmillan put it, to ‘sell 
the family silver 


(To be continued) Maxine Williams 


se of the socialist bloc an era of peace between nations, prosperity and progress was promised. Instead we 


ajor imperialist powers. With the onset of a severe economic crisis they are fighting for control of the 

3ehind the polite and innocuous communiqués of the Group of Seven, lurk the fiercest economic and 

troy communism, the major powers are now dividing into hostile camps. As Marx said in Capital: ‘So long 
brotherhood of the capitalist class . .. so that each shares in the common loot... But as soon as it is no 

. .. competition then transforms itself into a fight of hostile brothers.’ 

Vith this issue of FRFI, EDDIE ABRAHAMS AND MAXINE WILLIAMS open a discussion on these issues; on 

1eir relationship to the Third World and their political consequences for the working class movement. 


ist rivalries and 


1 World Order 


The New World Order, 
imperialism and Marxist Theory 


Many ex-communists today dismiss Lenin’s writings on imperialism as ‘superficial’, ‘un- 
scientific’ or, at best, ‘outdated’. Naturally they bave not bothered to study the Marxist 


theory of imperialism, nor tested it against today’s conditions. Noam Chomsky’s book 
DETERRING DEMOCRACY (Verso, 1991, £19.95), is a welcome riposte to such people. Chom- 


sky is no admirer of Lenin or of Bolshevism, quite the contrary. Our disagreements with 
bim are many and profound... Nevertbeless bis book contains a coberent and. 


and particularly US imperialism, 
flict across the spectrum of violence 


Using as evidence testimony from US 
politicians, financiers, historians, jour- 
halists and military personnel, Chom- 
sky rips aside the hypocritical veil of 
democratic rhetoric which conceals the 
worst barbarism and violence, the col- 
ical contempt and indifference 

the well being of the 


Us which acts as 
ms to justify imperialist es. 
erring Democracy is an excellent 
ference book for anti-imperialists and 
indeed Marxists. 

Chomsky’s central argument is that 
he end of the Cold War with the 
removal of the limited Soviet deter- 
fent’, promises an even more violent 
and militaristic US ruling class. The 
boncept of New World Order of peace 
and democracy is a euphemism, cul- 
livated by the hired intelligentsia, to 
lisguise this reality. Meanwhile seri- 
gus bourgeois commentators urge the 
US ruling class to seize the opportuni- 
y. presented by the collapse of the 
jocialist bloc, to consolidate US dom- 
ination of the Third World. 

Dimitri Simes, a senior associate at 
he prestigious Carnegie Endowment 
ior International Peace, believes that 
he end of the Cold War will ‘liberate 
American foreign policy from the 
itrait-jacket imposed by superpower 
jostility’. It ‘makes military power 
more useful as a United States foreign 
yolicy instrument’... against those 
who contemplate challenging impor- 
ant American interests’ (p98). 

The US, he writes, can now end the 
manipulation of America by Third 
World nations’ and be in a ‘stronger 
largaining position vis-a-vis defiant 
fhird World debtors.’ The invasion of 
Manama and the destruction of Iraq 
were undoubtedly only the first ex- 
umples of this ‘liberated policy’ 


That the New World Order will differ , 


ittle from the old is also grasped in 
enior military circles. AM Gray, US 
Marine Corps Commandant General, 


igued in 1990 that to ensure 
unimpeded access’ to ‘developing 
conomic markets throughout the 


yorld’ and ‘to the resources needed to 
upport our manufacturing require- 
ments’, the USA needs ‘a credible 
nilitary power projection capability 
vith the flexibility to respond to con- 


throughout the globe’. 

Today there is to be no deviation 
from post World War II US planning 
that required the Third World to ‘fulfil 
its major function as a source of raw 
material and a market’ for imperialist 
capital (p143). The New World Order 


While many 

applauded ‘revolution’ in Eastern Eur- 
ope, Chomsky, who had no sympathy 
for those regimes, sees a ‘project of 
Latin-Americanising Eastern Europe’. 
Again he cites respected bourgeois 
commentators to press home his point. 
The New York Times, expressing the 
view of imperialist capital, wrote: 


‘Most American companies view the 
Soviet Union and the newly opening 
nations in Eastern Europe as poten- 
tial markets for their products or as 
sources of low-cost manufacturing 
labour.’ (p61) 


US imperialism and the 
Bolshevik Revolution 
Throughout this century the US and 
imperialist ruling class has had two 
overriding objectives: the destruction 
of the communist movement and the 
defeat of anti-imperialist forces in the 
Third World. These were central con- 
ditions for the defence of the im- 
perialist/capitalist order. They were 
the strategic aims of the Cold War. 

The Bolshevik revolution was the 
first sustained challenge to imperi- 
alism. Bourgeois historian John Lewis 
Gaddis, saw it as a ‘challenge - which 
could hardly have been more categori- 
cal-to the very survival of the capi- 
talist order’ (p14-15). In 1917 DeWitt C 
Poole, from the US Embassy in Russia, 
wrote of the ‘ominous threat’ of Bol- 
shevism, whose ‘essence’ is ‘that it is 
international and not national in 
character’ (p15). Senator Warren Har- 
ding, a future US. President, therefore 
concluded that: ‘Bolshevism is a men- 
ace that must be destroyed... the 
Bolshevist beast [must be] slain’ 
(p337). 

In ‘slaying the beast’, ‘democratic’ 
imperialism stopped at nothing. The 
US supported Mussolini when he took 
power in 1922. Their Embassy reported 


imperialist 
US Labour Movement in the form of the 
APL, in the words of Ronald Filippelli, 
considered the fascist corporations 
‘a welcome replacement for the old, 


Bolshevik-infected industrial unions’ 


launching a systematic 
attack on working class and trade union 
organisations. 


Imperialism against the 
Third World 


No means were to control the 
Third World. A few of the examples” 
Chomsky deals with in detail include: 
US-organised military coups against 
democratically elected governments in 
Guatemala (1954), Iran (1956) and 
Chile (1973). US forces invaded Leb- 
anon (1958) and the Dominican Repub- 
lic (1961). In 1963, the CIA helped 
organise the massacre of 500,000 com- 
munists in Indonesia. It then facilitated 
the Indonesian invasion and genocide 
in East Timor. 

In the 1970s, imperialism support- 
ed military-fascist dictatorships in 
Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay and Para- 
guay. Hundreds of thousands ‘disap- 
peared’ after brutal torture, Through- 
out, the US supported Zionist genocide 
against the Palestinian people and the 
invasion of Lebanon (1982) which kill- 
ed 20,000. 

During the 1980s the US armed and 
financed death squad governments 
in El Salvador, Guatemala and Hon- 
duras. It armed the Contras in Nicar- 
agua and Mujahedin in Afghanistan. It 
launched military attacks on Lebanon 
(1983), and Libya (1986) and invaded 
Grenada (1984). 

Behind this violence is imperialism’s 
‘economic rationale’. Two examples 
must suffice from the enormous detail 
Chomsky provides. Between 1980 and 
1989, according to the World Bank, the 
share of the world’s wealth controlled 
by poor and medium sized countries 
(constituting the majority of the 
world’s population) declined from 23 
to 18 per cent (p241). The Mexican 


Secretariat of Urban Development esti- 

mates that 90 per cent of industry (US 

and imperialist owned) in the Val! 
violates global pollution 


Great Power rivalry 


In the New World Order, violence and 
national oppression will persist and in- 
tensify as ‘the US seeks to shore up its 
own domains in the developing con- 
flict with the other two major world 
power centres (p173). 

During the Cold War inter-imperial- 
ist rivalries were muted. But they were 
never eliminated. During the 1950s, 
the US fought to replace Britain and 
France as the dominant imperialist 
power, especially in the Third World. It 
attempted simultaneously to restruc- 
ture Japanese and German capitalism 
and subordinate them to the US ruling 
class. 

However today, Japan and Germany 
have emerged to challenge the declin- 
ing US economy, With the collapse of 
the socialist bloc and the onset of a 
serious international capitalist crisis 
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the stage is set for an intensification of 
the clash between the three main im- 
perialist power blocs competing for 
supremacy through control of the 
Third World. Within the US ruling 
class there is already concern that its 
rivals are better poised to benefit from 
international developments in the next 
period. 

Japanese capital is fast penetrating 
domains regarded as ‘our little region 
over here’. Japanese investment in 
Latin America and the Caribbean has 
risen to over half that of the United 
States, nearly 20 per cent of Japan's 
total overseas investment. In Eastern 
Europe, Germany is profiting more ex- 
tensively from the ‘project of Latin- 
Americanising’ the ex-socialist bloc. 

‘We have lost a lot of our authority as 
a leader of the world... Now we are 
just one of the boys’ (p62), moans US 
Trust Company consultant James 
O'Learey. The US ruling class is how- 
ever preparing to resist. Democratic US 
Senator Patrick Leahy urges the US 
government to ‘help American busi- 
nesses compete against . . . nations . . . 
taking... markets away from us in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America’ (p63) 

The collapse of the socialist bloc and 
the New World Order have neither 
altered the nature of imperialism nor 
eliminated the necessity and indeed in- 
evitability of popular resistance to it 
To quote AM Gray again: 


‘Theunderdeveloped world’s grow- 
ing dissatisfaction over the gap bet- 
ween rich and poor nations will 
create a fertile breeding ground for 
insurgencies. These insurgencies 
have the potential to jeopardise reg- 
ional stability and our access to vital 
economic and military resources.” 


Chomsky and Leninism 


Choma libertarian and anti-Len- 
inist politics lead, however, to 
conclusions Marxists reject. The 
shevik Revolution, he says. wes@ "coup 
d'etat’ and the USSR « 2 
‘Russian empire’, 

Lenin’. An odd empire which. in the 
words of a commentator quoted by 
Chomsky, ‘was in fact that unique 
historical perversity ...in which the 
centre bled itself for the sake of its col- 
onies ...'(p244). 

Chomsky himself tells us that the 
USSR subsidised Eastern Europe to the 
tune of $80bn during the 1970s ensur- 
ing that ‘shops are better stocked than 
in the Soviet Union and material condi- 
tions are often better.’ He quotes Mar- 
tha Gellhorn: 


‘Ican testify that it was far better and 
safer to be a peasant in communist 
Poland than it is to be a peasant in 
capitalist El Salvador.’ 


A rather different species of ‘empire’ to 
the US! It should also not be forgotten 
that much of the popular resistance to 
imperialism, cited by Chomsky him- 
self, was inspired by Leninism and sup- 
ported by the USSR. 

Crucially Chomsky does not ade- 
quately explain the weakness of the 
anti-imperialist movement in the im- 
perialist countries, In part he attributes 
this to the power of imperialist pro- 
paganda, But imperialist propaganda 
is only successful because imperialism 
has bought off and corrupted sections 
of the working class with a portion of 
superprofits plundered from the Third 
World. It is this that explains the well 
described reactionary character of the 
organised Labour Movement in the US. 

But we shall leave a theoretical 
debate on the political consequences of 
these issues for a later date. For the mo- 
ment it is better to unite with ‘liber- 
tarians’ such as Chomsky who are anti- 
imperialist, than with so-called ‘Marx- 
ists' who deny even the existence of 
aig RSE Eddie Abrahams 


id was in Cuba in December 1991 
| when Fidel Castro announced that in 
1992 the country would receive a 
bare third of the oil it needs. The col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union, represen- 
ting 85 per cent of Cuba's trade, 
together with the unrelenting pres- 
sure of the 30-year US economic 
blockade, is taking its toll in the form 
of unrelieved economic hardship. 
This year will be the harshest yet. Yet 
against all the odds, the struggle for 
survival, for economic independ- 
ence and for socialism continues. 

The signs of the crisis are every- 
where as you walk through the 
backstreets of Old Havana: beautiful 
Spanish colonial houses, since the 
Revolution home to working class 
families, are cracked and peeling 
because there isn’t any paint; wash- 
ing lines hang from crumbling stone 
balconies and rusting railings. The 
shops are virtually empty, because 
everything ~bread, soap, cigarettes 
-is rationed. Working mothers get 
priority. The only food that isn’t ra- 
tioned appears to be oranges, ice- 
cream and pizza; immediately long 
queues form till the supply runs out. 

The shortage of petrol has created 
an acute transport problem. The 
cheap city buses, or gua-guas are fill- 
ed to overflowing; the Ladas and 
huge fifties American saloons are be- 
ing replaced by bicycles, driven at 
breakneck speed through the narrow 
streets, bells ringing madly. 

For hours on end there may be no 
water, as the city waits forthe pumps 
to start working - though when it 
comes, the water is clean and drink- 
able straight from the tap. 

In spite of the problems, the lack of 
any kind of luxury, I was struck by 
the fact that even in the poorest 
districts of Havana, I saw no-one beg- 
ging, no one out on the streets, no 
one starving. In what other Latin 
American city could you walk down 
a working class street and say the 
same? Or know that every child is 
guaranteed, not only a place at a 
nursery or school, but three meals a 
iH There is poverty here, but zo 

jolera, no open sewers, no typhoid, 


has a mass popular base in Cuba. 
For Cubans, queueing is a way of 
life - for food, for buses, for news- 
papers. In the teashops, there is only 
tea — hot, or luke-warm or iced, may- 
be a sweet sticky coconut cake if 
there's been a delivery that day. It is 
here the young ‘intellectuals’ hang 
out, the first generation to have 
benefited from Cuba's superb system 
of higher education, the poets and 
the artists who refuse to take up 
essential work in agriculture, prefer- 
ring to sit around for hours on end 
and criticise the system. 

Meanwhile, inside the cool, mo- 
saiced enclaves of the tourist hotels, 
every kind of luxury is for sale for 
hard currency to big-spending Ger- 
man and Canadian package tourists. 
Not surprisingly, a booming black 
market has sprung up: as you walk 
down the central Prado towards the 
fountains and palm trees of José Mar- 
ti Square, or along the Malecon, on 
every side you hear the low hisses: - 
"Psss, guapa... quiere a cambiar? 
do you want to change money?’ - ata 
rate of 10, or 15, or even 25 pesos to 
the dollar (the official rate is one to 
one). Or do you have anything to 
sell? A pair of jeans, your sandals, 
even your half-finished bottle of 
shampoo? Illegally acquired dollars 
are re-sold at inflated prices on the 
black market, or find their way to the 
dollar shops - not the shiny tourist 
bric-a-brac shops filled with rum and 
cigars and maracas marked ‘Cuba’, 
but big anonymous stores down the 
side streets selling fridges, plastic 
shoes and flared jeans that no spoiled 
Western tourist would want. In the 
current economic situation it is in- 
evitable. Tourism is a necessity — the 
urgently needed dollars will pay for 
insulin for the hospitals, for suture 
thread, for powdered milk for the 
children, no longer available from 


EYE WITNESS 


PORT FROM CUBA — CAT WIENER 


‘Winning the war was not the Revolution. 
It gave us the right to make the Revolution’ 


Germany. But 

ates its own social problems, 

ing up a whole world of consumer- 
ism. Even the littlest children accost 
the tourists demanding chewing 
gum or pens: ‘Pss... chiclé, chiclé 
... boligrafo?’ ‘No tengo’, you tell 
them, ‘I haven't got any. I’m a poor 
tourist’. This cracks them up. There 
aren't any poor tourists. I tell them 
that in my country, in the richest 
streets, in every doorway there are 
young people sleeping in cardboard 
boxes. All but the most political re- 
main sceptical. 

And yet, and yet - Cuba is still the 
land of the Revolution, You go to see 
the Granma, the ridiculous little 
dinghy, now encased in glass behind 
railings, in which 86 inspired young 
revolutionaries, including Fidel Cas- 
tro and Che Guevara, landed to start 
the Revolution, It is surrounded by 
the motley array of delivery vans and 
motorcyles in which, a few years 
before, they had driven to launch the 
heroic Moncada assault. In front of it 
burns aneternal flame, to the martyrs 
of the Revolution. And it strikes you 
that there is something a little crazy 
and indescribably moving about the 
entire Cuban experience, that the 
Revolution happened at all, that soc- 
ialism should be built here, in this 
tiny, embattled, Third World island; 
itis as though at every turn Cuba took 
on the impossible and triumphed 
through a sheer effort of will. 

In Havana, too, I met the comrades 
from the Central de Trabajadores de 
Cuba, the central workers’ federa- 
tion, for whom each day of survival is 
a victory against the crushing weight 
of US imperialism, It is they who at- 
tempt to distribute the meagre re- 
sources, find outlets for Cuban trade, 
persuade European states to sell 
them medical equipment, juggle 
economic necessity against political 
motivation, mobilise the workers. 
Come what may, the three priorities 


Fidel Castro, 1959 


CUBA 


ACTNOWFOR 
CUBA 


Join the Revolutionary Com- 
munist Group’s material aid 
campaign for Cuba! At 


8 @ respol 
sibility to actively defend the 
achievements of the Cuban 
Revolution against the im- 
Perialist US blockade. You 
can demonstrate your politi- 
cal support for Cubaina prac- 
tical way by collecting urg- 
ently needed, basic goods 
such as soap, razors and 
Set up collection 


ise a collection through your 
school, college, union, work- 
place or organisation. We 
can arrange collection and 
freight to Cuba of your con- 
tribution. 

Support Cuban schoolchil- 
dren by buying paper, biros, 
pencils, crayons, powdered 
mill 


agricultural self-suf- 
ficiency programme offers 
Cuba the chance to feed 
its people — but the workers 
need gloves, boots, overalls 
- protective clothing of any 
kind. 

Support the Cuban health 
service when you next go to 
the chemist: buy aspirins and 
paracetemol, plasters, ban- 
dages, antiseptic cream, syr- 
inges, surgical glov: 

ityoua ible to helpin any 
way with this campaign, or 
would like more information, 
contact: 

FRFI, BCM Box 5909, London 
WC1N3XX tel071837 1688. 


of food and of free and universal 
health care and education will be 
maintained. ‘When we in Cuba de- 
cided to build socialism,’ Lazaro 
Quintana, of the CTC National Com- 
mittee, told me, ‘it was because ex- 
perience had taught us that capital- 
ism couldn't meet the needs of the 
vast majority of the population. 
When the Revolution triumphed, 
those problems found their solution. 
Today we are following the socialist 
path because we already know the 
alternative.’ In Cuba, freedom is in- 
deed the appreciation of necessity. 

I flew out to the Isle of Youth ~ for- 
merly the Island of Pines where Fidel 
Castro was imprisoned after the 
Moncada uprisings, now a centre for 
students from all over the world, but 
particularly from Angola and Nami- 
bia, testimony to Cuba's long history 
of support for their struggles for 
liberation. There I visited the vast 
beehive-shaped Presidio Modelo pri- 
son, now a ruin, the iron bars strip- 
ped off the windows to berecycled as 
spare parts, a bleak contrast against 
the lush mountains and blooming 
bouganvilleas. The museum guide 
proudly showed us the scars from 
where he’d fought with Raul Castro 
inthe mountains. ‘Without the Revo- 
lution,’ he said, ‘today we would 
have nothing’. 

Then east to Santiago. As we flew 
in over the Sierra Maestra, that bleak 
maze of dark green scrubland where 
the revolutionaries of the 26 July 
Movement fought and died, every- 
one on the plane fell silent. Perhaps 
it was only a romantic coincidence, 
but Santiago is the birthplace of the 
revolution, and history feels very 
close. 

Acomrade from the Salud Publica, 
the regional health service, showed 
me around Santiago’s historical 
sites—the Plaza de la Revolucion, 
with its statue of Maceo and huge 
iron pikes, symbolising the struggle 


that continues, the eternal flame to 


the heroes who died within living 
memory, the stark stone memorial to 
Abel Santamaria, tortured and but- 
chered by the Batististas after the 
Moncada assault. 

And Moncada itself; a modest yel- 
low building still pock-marked with 
bullet holes, once the second most 
important military post in Santiago. 
It was here that a group of idealistic 
young men and women, none of 
them over thirty, launched their 
heroic, historical assault on the Bat- 
ista regime, an assault that was to be 
the spark that ignited the revolution. 
More than half the revolutionaries 
were murdered within hours of their 
surrender. To be guided through the 
Moncada museum is a moving ex- 
perience. Those black and white 
photos of corpses, young men with 
their eyes gouged out, their features 
smashed ~ are photos of real people, 
remembered heroes. The names are 
the names of those who gave their 
lives for what Cuba is today: Abel 
Santamaria, Frank Pais, Jose Antonio 
Echeverria. And the women, Haydée 
Santamaria and Melba Hernandez, 
imprisoned and tortured. 

After taking in the horror, and be- 
ing left speechless at the sheer tena- 
city of a struggle which seemed at 
times against all the odds, you come 
suddenly face to face with the 
famous photo of Fidel Castro and 
Che’Guevara at the head of the Rebel 
Army, entering Havana in triumph, 
arms upflung in victory, and it is like 
a tremendous cry of affirmation: the 
Revolution was, itis, it will be! 

Havana seems a world away. Here 
too, times are hard, but in this pre- 
dominantly black, Caribbean city 
consciousness is high. A doctor at 
the specialist oncology hospital 
said: ‘Listen. If we have no fuel, we 
will burn wood. If we have no cloth- 
es, we will go about naked. But one 
thing we will not compromise on, 
and that is our health care ~ free, and 
for everyone,’ The comrade fro ( 


want is to build a society that is just’. 
Then by train overnight to Santa 
Clara. The lights had gone out, the 
train was packed, the journey took 
twelve or thirteen hours. The only 
refreshments were occasional paper 
cones of sweet strong coffee, and a 
hunk of nameless meat, chewed 
hungrily in the pitch dark. All the 
buses from Santa Clara to Cienfuegos 
were booked for the next few days 
but if had dollars . . . rode to Cien- 
fuegos in a red American Buick. 
These collectivos make a fortune out 
of the transport crisis, charging may- 
be three times the price of the over- 
booked buses. The vast dusty motor- 
ways stretched emptily, except fora 
few bicyles, or horses, and the occa- 
sional lorry filled with hitchers 
packed like logs in the back. 
In Cienfuegos, the father of the 
family I stayed with showed me his 
medals ~this one for fighting the 
counter-revolutionaries in the moun- 
tains after the invasion of Playa Giron 
in 1961, this one for fighting in 
solidarity with the Angolan revolu- 
tion in 1976, this one for so many 
years exemplary service in the Com- 
munist Party. At the moment, water 
gets pumped through to the house 
between 3 and 8pm every day. Then, 
nothing till the next day. Enough has 
to be stored forsix people to washand 
drink, for the laundry, the cleaning, 
the washing up. Next year, if there is 
less electricity, it might be every two 
days. But one night, we sat out drink- 
ing rum on the terrace, talking 
politics, and he said: ‘Listen, chica, 
I'll tell you what democracy is. 
Democracy is a roof over your head; 
democracy is food in your belly. 
Democracy is knowing that your 
children will go to school, and that if 
your family is ill they don’t have to 
have money to be treated. Without 
those things, there isn’t any demo- 
cracy’. Cat Wiener 
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After the triumph of the Revolution 
in 1959, in the face of unrelenting US 
hositility, trends within the broad- 
based national liberation movement 
became conscious of the need to find 
a total programme that would radi- 
cally transform the very foundations 
of Cuban society. It was in that con- 
text that in 1961 the Union of Com- 
munist Youth (UJC) was formed. 

Noel Carillo, of the International 
Department of the UJC, talked to 
FRFI about its work among the 
Cuban youth today, in the ‘special 
period’. 


The UJC today 


Today, we have about 600,000 peo- 
ple in our organisation, 19 per cent 
of all 14-30 year-olds. The UJC sets 
out to be an open organisation of 
vanguard youth rather than a.mass 
organisation, since we believe that 
being acommunist is something that 
is achieved, not automatically, but 
through political work and sacrifice. 

The UJC has a strong grassroots 
base in workplaces and colleges, 
wherever young people gather soc- 
ially. We invite young people who 
aren't. activists to our political 
meetings, to discuss the questions 
which ‘most preoccupy our youth, 
particularly since the collapse of the 
socialist countries. We have to 
clarify for them the historical dif- 
ferences and the differences today 
between socialism in Cuba and in the 
socialist countries. It is precisely 
through this kind of discussion that 
we can focus clearly on how to im- 
prove our work, 

For example, we were producing 
publicity that was too serious; we 
changed that completely, to produce 
publicity that is more dynamic, 
brighter, younger, without losing its 

litical content. We have changed 


our meetings take so that they are 
‘more lively and participative. 

We don't believe in unanimity. 
We know there are many different 


revolutionary movement also, each 
person has the right to their own 


it’s important for there to be a 
pluralism of ideas and opinions 
within the organisation itself, and 
for all our decisions to have the back- 
ing of the majority. 


The economic crisis 


This period marks the most difficult 
moment yet for the Revolution. We 
are suffering from a blockade both by 
the United States, and from the ex- 
socialist countries. 

Meanwhile, the Revolution is 
thirty-two years old, and for young 
people today who were born after the 
Revolution, the things we have 
achieved are ‘normal’ things, which 
they have an automatic right to — for 
example, free health care, free 
education, social security. These 
young people have new aspirations 
in their lives, which to a certain-ex- 
tent are being held back by the 
economic situation. 

So we have to develop two kinds of 
work in this area. First, we have 
political work on an individual 
level, to explain why we are in this 
economic situation, what the gains 
of the Revolution have been, and 
why the socialist camp has suffered 
setbacks. We believe that the vast 
majority of our population, young 
people and adults alike, support the 
Revolution and we have a duty to be 
very honest about the situation we 
are in. : 

At the same time, notwithstanding 
the severity of the economic situa- 
tion, we work to find solutions 
amongst the youth themselves. The 
UJC mobilises young people to work 
in agriculture, go that they really 
understand the necessity of of the 
self-sufficiency programme for our 
survival, and in the construction 
programme and armed forces - we 


INTERVIEW WIT! 
‘Tell them that this i 


OEL CARILLO — UNION OF YOUNG COMMUNISTS 


ind is not a Stalinist enclave, as it is called, 


that we are not a repressed society, that here people 
don’t get shot down on the streets... we are fighting for a more just 
~ society, and that society is socialism.’ 


-UBA 


YOUNG COMMUNISTS 


call on them to make sacrifices. But 
at the same time we have a duty to 
work to guarantee them the chance 
to enjoy their free time, which means 
resolving some of the material pro- 
blems,. for example, by developing 
recreational youth centres in the 
main thoroughfares of the city. 


The tourist industry 


Given the blockade by the United 
States, the shortage of oil and so on, 
one of the few sources we have to ob- 
tain hard currency as quickly as 
possible, is the tourist industry. But 
at the same time this means we now 
have new hotels and night clubs 
which are given over to tourism, 
creating negative tendencies among 
some sections of the youth. They 
understand our need for hard curren- 
cy, but at the same time they feel 
their need to enjoy some of the 
benefits more directly. So by work- 
ing very closely with the National 
Institute of Tourism, we have obtain- 
ed a discotheque in the Malecon, 
some cafes and youth centres, where 
young people can enjoy themselves, 

However, | repeat, our most im- 
portant work is the work of political 
discussion. Because we want each of 
our young people to understand 
from the standpoint of their own 


reality what is happening now, and 
not only from history, But for the im- 
mense majority of our population 
one thing is clear: Cuba has only 
been able to achieve what it has 
because of socialism. Our historical 
experience teaches us that without 
socialism we could only have been a 


colony of Spain, ora neo-colony, the 
brothel of the United States. We 
know that to bring capitalism back 
into Cuba would mean achieving a 
standard of living equal not to that of 
Miami but instead, of a Guatemala or 
Nicaragua. 

We are aware that while we need 
the tourist industry to obtain hard 
currency, at the same time it has 
created, especially here in the city of 
Havana, a lifestyle around the tourist 
centres, based on consumerism, 
which doesn’t correspond to our 
reality. Some of our youth, lured by 
the glamour of tourism, live off the 
black market, changing money inthe 
hotels or illegally trading cigars. 
Also, which is harder for us to 
accept - through prostitution, As far 
as the black market is concerned, the 
police and the state deal with it, 
because what they are doing is @ 
crime against our economy. But with 
prostitution, we don’t believe that 
repression can be a solution. In 


Cuba, a girl prostitutes herself for a 
pair of jeans, orto eatin anexpensive 
restaurant -to enjoy all the privi- 
leges that the tourists have access to 
and our society can’t provide, So we 
have to go to these girls, and talk 
directly to them, and explain clearly 
that they are endangering their 
health, We point out ‘how little 
ideological and material fulfilment 
there is in their work, and the oppor- 
tunities that our society can offer 
them. But it has to be the decision of 
the girls themselves, We don’t have 
any other way of persuading them. 


On religion 


Atits Fourth Congress in October the 
Party agreed to allow believers who 
were also revolutionaries into its 


* ranks. Religion here has a popular 


unity. And to achieve unity, we have 
to have a measure of tolerance in 
these matters. 


Our nation has been formed over the 
years by many different races. We are 
all Cubans, whatever colour we may 
be. When the Revolution triumphed, 
it eliminated racism as a political 
force, in all its institutionalised 
forms. Beyond that it is a question of 
changing people's ideas. So we have 
worked very hard to eliminate the 
vestiges of racism in our society. I 
would say that now, particularly 
amongst the youth, racism barely ex- 
ists at all. 


Machismo is a different question. 
Our society, like all Latin American 
societies, is very macho. In Cuba, 
before the Revolution, women were 
seen simply as belonging to the man; 
their husbands didn't want them to 
work, they had to look after the 
children and put up with whatever 
their husbands wanted. This situa- 
tion has changed a lot. In this regard, 


a very important role has been 
played by the Federation of Cuban 
Women (FMC). But this problem has 
not been eliminated. 

Here in the UJC there are many 
young women. The national execu- 
tive body is still mainly made up of 
men, but at the grassroots and pro- 
vincial level the leadership is pre- 
dominantly made up of women. So 
in the coming years the situation at 
the level of national leadership will 
change very quickly. We don’t 
believe in having a quota for women. 
Women in Cuba are winning their 
rights for themselves. 

But the same machismo and the 
Hispanic cultural tradition mean 
that while the law does not discrimi- 
nate against homosexuality, society 
does. The UJC, the Party itself, can- 
not decide to accept homosexuals 
until. our members themselves ac- 
cept that they are human beings with 
the same rights, simply with a dif- 
ferent sexual orientation. 

At the grassroots we try to-prevent 
discrimination, ensuring that no one 
is prevented from participating in 
social, work or student activities 
simply because they are homosex- 
ual, But it will take a long time be- 
cause first of all we have to change 
ourselves, But the younger genere- 
tion are different, they understand 
far better this situation, and accept i 
far more readily. 


The need for international 
solidarity 
The Boat for Cuba initiative that you 


were involved in was important, not 
only for the petrol but from = 


struggle for socialism. It's very 
portant that you help us exp! 


people the hostile influences a 

our country ~ the blockade 

United States, the 

-which have brought us 

special period. This is work 
group and others on the left can ae 
Tell them that this island is mots 
Stalinist enclave, as it is called. that 
we are not a repressed society, that 
here people don’t get shot down i 
the streets, that yes, we have ecom 
omic problems, we have machisme 
and discrimination against home- 
sexuals, but that we are fighting fore 
more just society, and that society is 
called socialism. ™ 


I would like to thank all those wi 


through the hospitality they show- 
ed me and the inspiration they gave 

me through their unswerving com- 
mitment to the Cuban Revolution, — 
made my visit to Cuba so rewar- 

ding, and in particular the com= | 
rades from the CTC in Havana and — 
the Salud Publica in Santiago, and ; 


the Miranda family in Cienfuegos. 
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million a year 


In response to a parliamentary 
question, the Home Office has 
confirmed the number of people 
stopped under the PTA whose 
details have been checked on 
Scotland Yard's central compu- 
ter. In 1987 there were 81,600, in 
1988 77,747; in 1989 the number 
shot up to 101,766 and in 1990 
there were 85,753. 

The police are only required 
to keep records of the number of 
people detained under the Act 
forone hour or more. The Repeal 
the PTA Campaign believes that 
@s many as one million people 
are stopped at ports of entry, 
some for five minutes to fill out 
an embarkation card, but more 
alarmingly a person can be held 
for 55 minutes and no record 
needs to be kept. 


Lorna Reid 


Joe Doherty 


Irish republican prisoner, Joe 
Doherty, faces deportation to 
Britain on or before 10 February 
since the US rejected his case for 
asylum. Doherty was convicted 
of the killing of an SAS captain 
im 1981, He and seven others 
escaped from Crumlin Road 
gaol, with Doherty ending up in 
the US. He was arrested in 1983 
‘on an immigration warrant and 
has spent the last eight years 
conducting a legal battle against 
his extradition. 


h republican successfully 
‘winning a case of political asy- 
Jum on the grounds that he 
feared for his life if he were to be 
‘sent back to Northern Ireland. 
Pam Robinson 


Army’s dirty tricks 


(Once again the British state and 
its forces have deflected atten- 
tion away from their campaign 
of dirty tricks in their war ag- 
‘ainst the Irish. 

‘The trial of Army informer 
Brian Nelson could have heard 
potentially damning evidence of 
collusion between Army and 
RUC officials and Loyalist para- 
military organisations. Instead, 
Nelson agreed to plead guilty to 
conspiracy to murder, possess- 
ing asub-machine gun and poss- 
essing information likely to be of 
use to terrorists in return fortwo 
murder charges and 13 other 
charges being left on file. This 
means that no evidence will be 
offered on whether the Army 
were aware that Nelson was al- 
legedly involved in murdering 
two republican men; or indeed 
whether the Army actively en- 
couraged Nelson to plan attacks 
on these men and others by pass- 
ing on information to him. 

For the British state, their em- 
barrassment lies in the fact that 
Nelson was caught. The trial of 
Brian Nelson will have no effect 
on Britain's dirty war against the 
Trish. The only difference is that 
in the future they will work har- 
der at being undetected. 

For the nationalist popula- 
tion, the trial of Brian Nelson is 
just a further indictment of the 
farce of so-called British justice 
‘in Ireland. . 


Lorna Reid 
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No peace for British in Ireland 


SARAH RICCA 


‘They are trying to run a more 
effective campaign but we are 
stopping them - make no mis- 
take about that. 
So said the chief of the anti- 
terrorist squad, George Church- 


 ill-Coleman, of the IRA's Xmas 


campaign in Britain. The cam- 
paign caused an estimated £55m 
in lost profits, saw Whitehall 
bombed for the second time in 
12 months and involved the 
following incidents: 


December: 

1 six stores in London fire- 
bombed 

7/8 14 commercial properties in 
Manchester and Blackpool fire- 
bombed 

14 three bombs in Brent Cross 
Shopping Centre, leading to an 
estimated £5-6m loss 

15 bomb in Sainsbury wing of 
National Gallery 

16 bomb on the line near 
Clapham Junction, causing the 
closure of 13 terminals over five 
hours; a quarter of commuters 
gave up their journeys 

23 three small incendiary de- 
vices on London tubes, leading 
to 273 stations and 11 main lines 
into the capital closed; one mil- 
lion commuters stayed at home 

10 January 5lb Semtex device 


se 


explodes at Whitehall, while 
Cabinet meets 


If that's a campaign which has 
been rendered ineffective, what 
would a successful one achieve? 
Churchill-Coleman himself had 
to admit the kudos value of the 
Whitehall attack, and his ‘so- 
called review of security’ was 
lambasted by Tory back-bencher 
Ivor Stanbrook as ‘a mockery’. 
Neil Kinnock observed that ‘the 
terrorists are the enemies of all 
the people’, for which read: I 
hope they don'tdothat whenmy 
Cabinet’s meeting! 

Less publicised but just as ef- 
fective has been the campaign in 
Ireland, which has included 


IRAattackm Belfast city cone 


over ten explosions and disrup- 
tions in Belfast City centre, two 
in Antrim, one in Portadown 
and three in Derry, and a 48- 
hour shut-down of the Belfast- 
Dublin train line, The attacks 
destroyed several million 
pounds worth of the £2bn which 
Britain has pumped into the 
north’s economy this year. A se- 
nior civil servant commented; * 
“Come to Belfast" is not the sort 
of thing you can say with a 
straight face these days.’ 


Alongside this activity have 
gone numerous attacks on mili- 
tary targets, including the des- 
truction of an RUC barracks in. 
Armagh and an army communi- 


cations centre in Derry. A bus- 
load of construction workers on 
a job for the security forces was 
also targeted, killing eight of its 
members. The construction firm 
has been repeatedly warned 
against collaboration - never- 
theless, the attack brought a 
level of condemnation and out- 
rage never displayed when 
Catholic civilians of no political 
affiliation are killed. 

Under pressure from such a 
sustained campaign, and with 
increased intransigence from 
Unionists in the run-up to the 
general election, Peter Brooke's 
talks have failed to revive. In- 
evitably demands for action in 
the wake of the IRA campaign 
have centred on the only policy 
that Britain has consistently 
pursued in Ireland - repression. 
Already the armed forces have 
been strengthened in Ireland: at 
least 1,500 more British troops 
have been sent over ~ a quarter 
of the British infantry is nowin 
the north; 1,400 part-time Ulster 
Defence Regiment members 
have been made full-time. There 
isalso some support for Unionist 
demands for internment: Hugh 
Annesley, RUC chief, has refus- 
ed to rule it out. A ‘senior mili- 
tary chief’, believed to be John 
Wilsey, commander of British 
troops in the north, advocated it 
openly in an interview in the Jn- 


dependent on Sunday. 

With the left weaker than 
ever, there is no prospect that in- 
ternment would meet with any 
serious opposition in Britain. 
But the ruling class may well 
worry that it would only in- 
crease the already effective op- 
position in Ireland. The alter- 
native is to continue the policy 
of containment: relying on the 
army and its allies in loyalist 
gangs to assassinate specific ac- 
tivists and drive away support 
amongst the wider nationalist 
community; keeping talks about 
talks going as a bait for war- 
weary elements within the na- 
tionalist camp. 


Parliament seems to prefer 
this policy just now: hence the 
cries of ‘No, no!’ from both sides 
of the House, when Peter Brooke 
was at the dispatch box in 
January, No-he hadn't offered 
to sing again. He had offered to 


“nesign for his earlier perfor- 


mance on the Gay Byrne show. 
Unity is a rare thing amongst 
British Parliamentary parties. 
‘That all of them, Unionists ex- 
cepted, could be unanimous in 
their rejection of Brooke's re- 
signation shows they have as lit- 
tle idea as he does how to deal 
with the determination of the 
Irish people to rid themselves of 
British rule. @ 


LORNA REID 


Twenty years on, the truth 
about Bloody Sunday in Derry 
is still to be admitted by the 
British government. Fourteen 
people died and 13 were in- 
jured after the British Para- 
chute Regiment opened fire on 
a civil rights march in Derry 
on 30 January 1972. At the 
time the army claimed that 
those killed were armed with 
guns, nail-bombs or stones. 
Forensic evidence proved this 
to be untrue and eyewitness 
accounts confirm that all 
those killed were either runn- 
ing away from the army’s gun- 
fire or were attending to the 
dead and wounded at the time 
they themselves were shot. 
Neither the British Government 
nor the army has ever taken the 
blame for the massacre in Derry 
that day, The Widgery Tribunal, 
headed by Lord Widgery - then 
Lord Chief Justice, set up to in- 
vestigate the killings, conclud- 
ed that the army did come under 
fire before it started shooting 
and offered only one condemna- 
tion — that the shooting in Ross- 
ville Street ‘bordered on the 
reckless’. 

The message that went out 
from Bloody Sunday and Wid- 
gery was that it was alright to 
shoot to kill and that there 
would be no legal comeback if 
the British security forces shot 
innocent people in the north of 
Ireland. But it is not only the ar- 
my which emerged blameless 
from Bloody Sunday. The Bri- 
tish government was able to 
hide behind the Widgery facade. 
It is widely believed that the 
security plans for the civil rights 
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march that day were discussed 
at a meeting of the Defence and 
Overseas Committee of the Cabi- 
net presided over by Edward 
Heath on 29 January 1972. The 
decision to send in the Paras, a 
unit that is trained to act swiftly 
and ruthlessly, was a conscious 
one. No-one could have had any 
doubts of the effects of this de- 
cision - including the Cabinet. 

The Heath government was 
under tremendous pressure 
from loyalist politicians at the 
time to smash the civil rights 
movement and the so-called no- 
go areas of Free Derry. It is in- 
conceivable that the decision to 
employ arms against the demon- 
stration was not politically moti- 
vated. It is not the case that the 
army went berserk. All those 
killed were men and all but one 
were of a military age ie they 
were of an age where they could 
join the IRA. Each one fell as he 
crossed a line of fire. All of this 
indicates that the killing was 
discriminate. 

The effects of Bloody Sunday 


— 20 years on 


are widespread. Irish people 
have continued to be massacred 
at the hands of the British army 
and RUC without redress; many 
young people who witnessed 
the killings of their friends and 
relatives went on to join the IRA 
which today continues its war of 
liberation against Britain's oc- 
cupying forces. 

The 20th anniversary of 
Bloody Sunday has attracted 
substantial media attention. 
There have been several docu- 
mentaries and feature-length 
newspaper articles. All are in- 
teresting but give a picture of a 


with the present. Outrage at the 
events of Bloody Sunday has 
even become another weapon in 
the campaign against the IRA 
and Sinn Fein. TV reports of the 
commemoration march in Derry 
focussed heavily on the one 
relative who boycotted the 
march, claiming it had been ‘hi- 
jacked’ by Sinn Fein. 

Evidence of what actually 
happened in Derry on Bloody 
Sunday has been gathered in a 
book called Bloody Sunday in 
Derry by Eamonn McCann, The 
book analyses the lies contained 
in the Widgery Report and calls 
for an independent internation- 
al investigation into the events 
that day. This isalsothe demand 
of the Bloody Sunday Initiative 
in Derry. 

But there remains a lot more to 
be done in this country if suffi- 
cient pressure is to be built in 
order to force the British govern- 
ment to admit to the murder of 
Irish people on Bloody Sunday 
and get their troops out of 
Ireland. @ 


SEAN 0 MAOLDHOMNAIGH 


The political death has just oc- 
curred of Mr Charles Haug- 
hey, the Irish Prime Minister. 
While the man may have ten- 
dered his resignation as Fian- 


will continue to haunt us. 

The sinister machine driven by 
crooked dealings and twisted 
politics carries on, The crew 
moves around like musical 
chairs, a new captain will be in- 
stalled on the bridge and Fianna 
Fail will float on in power ob- 
livious to the needs of the vast 
majority of people. 

The government of the coun- 
try is a shambles, Everything is 
being put on the long finger. 
Skeletons of scandals past are 
being dug out of the closet as 
various politicians try to build 
up portfolios of dirt to discredit 
each other. Issues of relevance 
such as unemployment, the 
north etc are ignored as persona- 
lity-related incidents from the 
past take precedence. A phone- 
tapping affair a decade old and 
almost forgotten finally toppled 
Mr Haughey. 

In a country where the excess 
of school leavers over retirees is 
25,000 this year and new jobs as 
scarce as honesty from the gov- 
ernment, the out-of-work, 18- 
year-olds of today are hardly too 
concerned about a phone tap 
laid ten years ago. 

With Haughey hardly off the 
field of play, the fight for his job 
is in full swing. Favourites for 
the post are either Albert Rey- 
nolds, recently out of the Cabi- 
net and out of favour for throw- 


Haughey - looking for ajob with BT? 


ing down the gauntlet before 
Christmas, The other likely lad 
is finance minister Bertie Ahern; 
Haughey protegé and faithful 
sidekick, who only this week 
brought in a soft budget in the 
most transparent Fianna Fail 
style of graceless opportunism. 
He put off important details like 
exchequer borrowing and re- 
payments until next year. A ple- 
thora of other degenerates have 
also thrown their names into the 
hat, The outcome of the impend- 
ing battle is irrelevant. A party of 
self-centred politicians intent 
on hanging onto power at all 
costs is hardly likely to produce 
a leader or a will to deal with a 
country just feeling the oncom- 
ing pangs of a worldwide reces- 
sion. As people here say: if Bri- 
tain sneezes, we get the flu. Go- 
ing by looming conditions in 
Britain we're in for a sustained 
and painful illness. Charles 
Haughey's political death is 
very small cheer. @ 
STOP PRESS 

‘As we go to press, Bertie Ahern 
has withdrawn and Reynolds 
leads a one-horse race. 


— 
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PRISONERS FIGHTBACK 


The exercise yard at Wandsworth 


HMP Wandsworth: 
Top of the league 
of lousy prisons 


ERIC ALLISON writes: A recent report by the European 
Commission condemns conditions in three English pri- 
sons, Armley, Brixton and Wandsworth. At Armley pro- 


__....$ecutions are being considered following allegations of 


nn »esystematic staff brutality. The state of Brixton is fairly 


: well known though during a recent, very brief stay there, 
Rew || seemed to me that conditions had improved slightly. | 
am in Wandsworth at present and can say that this 


=, Mrvemorwenitionaiinasnni ten cl Soe lenaee of lousy 


~. gaols is probably unassaila 


, 
‘The one factor which unites the three 
prisons named is they are ‘screws’ 
nicks’. Physical conditions hardly 
come into it- most inmates in 
Wandsworth would gladly transfer to 
the Serubs or Pentonville yet both are 
as overcrowded and ancient as this 
place. The difference is there is some 
attempt to offset the physical condi- 
tions in those places; the regimes pro- 
vide extra ‘privileges’ eg more than 
the one statutory shower per week, 
association, allowing inmates to pur- 
chase toiletries from their private 
cash (no small thing on a wage of 
£1.80 per week and a ‘privilege’ 
which is allowed in every establish- 
ment in England and Wales bar 
Wandsworth), etc, etc. At Wand- 
sworth the cons get nothing above the 
minimum: one shower and_ kit 
change a week (if you are lucky), no 
association; limited slop-out periods 
even! - three a day if you are lucky 
enough to have a single cell, four if 
twoed up. There is no slop-out after 
breakfast or lunch -and short slop- 
outs to boot (You've hardly time to 
get to the recess some days before the 
staff are bawling at you to collect your 
meals). Prisoners are even refused 
permission to have cell-doors left 
open while they clean. The staff can- 
not wait to get inmates banged up. 
‘And when you are behind your door 
the chances are that landing-staff will 
not answer bells; so inmates shit in 
their buckets, knowing full well that 
staff are available but not inclined to 
allow their charges out to perform 
basic bodily functions. 

To top the austerity of the regime - 
a regime which when questioned, 
trots out the ubiquitous reply of 
‘We're short of staff’ (Do they imagine 
that prisoners don't know that other, 


better, gaols have almost identical 
staff/inmate ratios?) - you have the 
infamous ‘Wandsworth attitude’. 
When you do leave your cell- for 
those not working bang-up time is in 
excess of 22 hours a day - they harass 
you with silly, military-style orders: 
‘Fasten all your jacket buttons up!’ 
(When you're lucky enough to get a 
jacket, let alone one with buttons!) 
“Single-file when walking round the 
centre. No talking in the centre.’ (The 
silence rule was abolished over 25 
years ago. And, short of staff as they 
claim to be, they manage to ring the 
centre with officers, who ensure that 
their niggling orders are complied 
with as inmates go to and from exer- 
cise.) 

The purpose of these ‘Wandsworth 
rules’ is to let inmates know that staff 
rule; and they are more than ready for 
arow if you question their silly power 
games. Many do challenge them of 
course — and hearing the alarm/whis- 
tle sound is a regular feature of Wand- 
sworth’s daily routine. And seeing 
the dozens of staff who suddenly 
materialise and rush to the scene of 
trouble again gives the lie to the 
‘We're short of staff’ myth. 

Governors at all grades are con- 
spicuous by their total absence from 
the landings - and it is rare even to 
see one on a wing. As to the Number 
One Governor I'd bet my remission 
you wouldn't find 50 cons here - out 
of 1250 - who even know the man’s 
name! It’s Graham Clark for what it's 
worth, which unfortunately for in- 
mates is not a lot for he is the Gover- 
nor in name only, The power and 
authority in Wandsworth lie in the 
hands of the 480 uniformed staff; they 
are the governors here ~ and they are 
proud of it. 


The Long Lartin prisoners held their 
first forum on prisoners’ rights; then, 
while the Home Office and governors 
strove to make organisation harder 
and harder for them, organised two 
further days on race relations and 
prisoners’ families. The Hull SU pris- 
oners chose suicide prevention as 
their topic and on 13 January held a 
preliminary meeting to discuss both 
the topic itself and organisation of the 
forum, I attended this meeting to- 
gether with representatives of a wide 
spectrum of prisoners’ support and 
prison reform organisations; Inquest, 
HALOW, PRT, New Bridge, MIND, 
NACRO. The probation service was 
presentand a prison psychologist but 
no prison officers or governors. Three 
prisoners took part. The discussion 
was heated but constructive and 
basic proposals for suicide preven- 
tion were agreed on. 

Hull Special Unit is a strange cor- 
ner of the prison system. It cost 
£800,000 and is designed to hold 20 
prisoners. This capacity is never met 
and it currently holds eight, of whom 
two are on 37/90 ‘lay-down’. Each 
prisoner has his own cell and access 
to education, art, telephones (under 
supervision) and a computer. 
are pool and table-tennis tables, os- 
tensibly for the inmates but mainly 
used by the 40 prison officers consid- 
ered necessary to staff the Unit. There 
was a kitchen too, where prisoners 
could cook their own food; however, 


Publication of prisoner Frank 
Cook's autobiography. Fighting 
the labels has been blocked by the 
Home Office. Doncaster Library 
Services, who had agreed to fi- 
nance and publish it, have pulled 
out, following a friendly visit from 
the head of the Home Office P3 
security department 

The grounds for obstructing 
publication given by the P3 offi- 
cial to Frank are that in the last 
chapter a prisoner called ‘Kevo' 
is mentioned. Kevin O'Neill is 
serving life plus 30 years fora mur- 
der he did not commit. He says of 
Fighting the labels, ‘It speaks 
truth; there is little wonder the 
Home Office want this book 
hidden’. 


KENNY CARTER 

Kenny Carter (see FRFI 104) was mov- 
ed from Gartree to Frankland on New 
Year's Eve, his worst nightmare as 
the gaol’s staff and inmates include 
many from Durham who were involv- 
ed in framing and persecuting him. 
Kenny and two comrades began a dir- 
ty protest resulting in the other two 
being immediately moved to other 
gaols, one in a body-belt, and Kenny 
remaining alone in Frankland. Sup- 
port Kenny by sending him cards and 


letters. Kenny Carter AD3434 HMP 
Frankland, Brasside, Durham DH1 
SYD. 


STRANGEWAYS TRIAL 

‘The first Strangeways trial opened on 
14 January. Charged with murder and 
riot are Paul Taylor, Alan Lord, Tiny 
Doran, Martin McLatchie and An- 
drew Nelson. Three others face riot 
charges only, Alan and Paul were 


just before Christmas it was burned 
out. The Unit chapel is painted with 
vivid murals by framed prisoner 
Kevin O'Neill who was married there 
last year. 

Special Unit prisoners are deemed 
‘dangerous’ or ‘disruptive’; they 
have a history of not ‘conforming’ to 
thesystem, which usually meansthey 
fight for their rights and those of other 
prisoners and are not broken by the 
normal methods of beating and segre- 
gation. Prisoners Paul Ross, Andrzy 
‘Jacko’ Jakubczyk and Frank Cook are 
continuing to fight the system, not 
physically this time but by challeng- 
ing the ‘liberal’ nature of the regime 
and: pushing it to its limit. They are 
using the computer facilities to write 
documents condemning the prison 
system; they are making posters call- 
ing for the release of framed prisoners 
and opposing brutality; they have 
been using their education time to 
organise meetings such as the one on 
13 January and to plan forthe forum, 

Atevery turn they face opposition. 
While smiling benignly, the authori- 
ties systematically work against 
them. Just as the Long Lartin men had 
to deal with the ghosting of main 
organiser, John Bowden. two days 
before their first forum. the banning 
of Geoff Coggan (PROP) 
Farida Anderson (POPS) and anyone 
from FRFT. the Hull prisoners are al- 
ready all too aware of what they are 
up against, No outside visitors were 
denied access to the preliminary 
meeting but an Independent journal- 
ist and a TV crew from ‘Look North’ 
were barred from the press briefing 
and early in the discussion, the Unit 
governor decided that as three was 
too great a number of prisoners to 
*supervise’, one of the organisers had 
to return to his cell. Now, the greatest 
blow of all has been struck; the forth- 
coming forum, which was designed 
to be not just for the Unit, but the 
whole gaol, with a larger number of 
outside guests, is only to be open to 
Category Band C inmates. Cat As will 
not be allowed to participate. This 
neatly excludes Paul Ross, while 
Frank and Jacko who are Cat B have 
been told the ban includes them as 
well. Responsibility forthe event has 
passed into the hands of the Educa- 
tion Department and the Home Of- 
fice. From a principled initiative 
taken by self-organised prisoners the 


prominent in media coverage of the 
1 April 1990 uprising, After being 
charged with the murder of prisoner 
Derek White, Alan, who had further 
incensed the authorities by escaping 
from a police station as his gaolers 
watched the World Cup on TV, wrote 
to FRFI; ‘the charge of murder is only 
conveniently there to stigmatise my 
true character because of the embar- 
rassment I caused to both police and 
Home Office’. 


JOHN BOWDEN 

John is currently in the Segregation 
Unit at Gartree, sent there from 
Maidstone following petty disciplin- 
ary offences which were blatantly 
used to get rid of him. He was to be 
sent on to Long Lartin but governors 
who remember his previous impact 
on prisoner organisation and solidar- 
ity blocked his return. He is being 
kept in solitary not for any offence, 


Hull Prisoners 
Forum sabotaged 


Following the example set by Long Lartin prisoners over the last three years, th 
prisoners of Hull Special Unit have been attempting to organise a forum in April wher 
members of outside organisations can spend the day discussing and debating wit 
prisoners. NICKI JAMESON reports. 


venture has been derailed into y 
another Home Office hype. No dow 
The Independent will now be allos 
ed in and will witness a stag 
managed, sanitised debate. Unie 
the situation is immediately rewen 
ed, anyone seriously concerned wi 
prisoners’ rights should take no pe 
in this farce 

Although disappointed, 
prisoners are undeterred. They pl 
to organise more discussion meetin 
within the Unit, are writing up & 
discussion on suicide prevention a 
Paul Ross and Andrzy Jakubezyk 
undertaking a serious study of © 
question, They have produced a dr 
paper called One-off which has be 
welcomed by criminology depa 
ments and which we hope to rewis 
ina further issue. @ 


Recommendations on suicide pre 
vention agreed on 13 January i= 
clude: 


@ Removal of mentally disorder 


of organisations in the field 
Better visiting facilities am 
better resources for 
ing schemes 
@ Increased time out of | 
all prisoners a 
@ Free telephone calls for 
risk’ prisoners and increms= 
opportunities for telephor 
calls for all prisoners 
Prison Medical Service te & 
amalgamated into the NHS 
An end to arbitrary strip 
searching 
Inmates to have right to retal 
contact with own GPs 
Prisoners’ uniforms to be abo 
ished 
Home leave to be extended t 
all prisoners 
Private/conjugal visits for al 
prisoners 
24 hour a day access to Samat 
itans and prisoners to be traix 
ed by them in counselling. 


but on the basis of his ‘reputation 
organising’. This situation must ; 
be allowed to continue. Write « 
complain to Mr Duncan, Govern 
HMP Gartree, Market Harborow, 
Leics, LE16 7RP and to John Duy: 
Lifers’ Section, Home Office Pris 
Department, Queen Anne’s Gs 
London SW1. Send letters of supp 
to John Bowden, B41173 at Gartre: 


POWs’ birthdays 


Liam Quinn 49930, 6 February, 
HMP Albany, Newport, Isle of 
Wight, PO30 5RS 

Michael McKenny 1.46486 
7 February, HMP Frankland 
Finchale Avenue, Brasside, 
Durham DH1 5YD 

John McComb 851715 25 Februa 
HMP Frankland 

Ella O'Dwyer D25135 3 March, 
HMP Durham, Old Elvet, Durh 
DH1 3HU 
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The Fifth Commandment: biography 
of Shapurji Saklatvala by his daugh- 
ter Sehri Saklatvala, Miranda Press 28 
Station Square, Salford M5 4NZ, pbk 
488pp, £4.95. 


*The Social Democrat (Commu- 
nist) ideal should not be a trade 
union secretary, but the tribune 
of the people, who is able to 
react to every manifestation of 


tyranny and oppression no mat- 
ter where it appears .. . ’ Lenin, 
What is to be done? 


“Tribune of the people’ is the 
definition that best applies to 
the political life of Shapurji Sak- 
latvala, who was born in Bom- 
‘bay in 1874 and died in London 
in 1936, one of the first two com- 
munist MPs elected to the House 
of Commons. It is a life, how- 
ever, that has been sadly neglec- 
ted in the histories of the British 
labour movement and Commun- 
ist Party of this period. 

This biography concentrates 
on Saklatvala’s family life and, 
through reprinting from Han- 
sard, the speeches he made in 
the House of Commons and is- 
sues he took up as an MP. The 
book does not attempt to place 
Saklatvala’s work as an MP in 
the overall context of political 
developments taking place na- 
tionally and internationally. 
Similarly, although Saklatvala's 
work as a propagandist outside 
parliament is touched on, it is 
not related to developments tak- 
ing place within the working 
class and Communist Party at 
that time. That said, Saklat- 
vala’s political development is 
traced, from being a member of 
the National Liberal Club when 


‘Out of the Ghetto: my youth in the 
East End: Communism and Fascism 
9913-1939 Joe Jacobs, Phoenix 
Press, 2nd edition, 1991, 320pp, 
9.00, 


‘This is the second edition of Joe 
Jacobs’ book - it was first pub- 
lished in 1978, a year-after his 
death. He died while writing it 
and the text was completed from 
his documents by his daughter. 
Jecobs was born in 1913 in the 
East End of London, the son of 
Polish and Russian Jewish im- 
migrants. His book isa historical 
document - he believed that by 
2 meticulous presentation of all 
the facts, his readers would 
draw their own political conclu- 
sions. In some ways this makes 
for tedium. There are long lists 
‘of names, documented daytrips 
to the seaside, endless family 
connections, with few clues 
about the significance of all this. 

Yet out of a wealth of facts, 
there gradually emerges a pic- 
ture of life in the East End be- 
tween the Wars: grim lives of re- 
lentless poverty and exploita- 
tion in the clothing industry; 
rackrenting landlords and 
greedy sweatshop owners. 
Alongside this a life on the 
streets and in cafés reflecting the 
Jewish culture of the area. It was 
also a political street life as the 
youth, at most one generation 
from Soviet’ Russia, hotly de- 
bated world affairs. Street meet- 
ings were a commonplace -— 
Christians, Labour Party, Trade 
Unions, Communists, Social- 
ists, Anarchists, Unemployed 
Workers and many others (in- 


Shapurji Saklatvala ot 
he first arrived in England in 
1905, to joining the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party in 1909 and 
the Communist Party-in 1921. 
Saklatvala was first elected 
MP for Battersea North in 1922. 
Although he was a member of 
the Communist Party, he was 
the candidate for the Labour Par- 
ty. In the December 1923 elec- 
tion, again standing for Labour, 
he lost his seat. In 1924, this time 
standing as a Communist Party 
candidate with the backing of 
the Labour Party, Saklatvala was 
re-elected. He was to remain an 
MP until 1929, when, opposed 
by the Labour Party, he lost his 


cluding an ex-police-inspector 
who claimed to be Heir to the 
Throne of England). 

What also emerges is a picture 
of the young Communist, Joe 
Jacobs, an activist, not a theore- 
tician or intellectual, boorish as 
young men can be, but also self- 
critical and shy with girls, who 
by the age of 23 was Stepney 
Communist Party branch secre- 
tary and a leading figure in the 
fight against fascism, Not that 
you would know this from of- 
ficial Communist Party histor- 
ies. Joe Jacobs and his friends 
were written out of history. 

To understand the politics re- 
sponsible for hounding Jacobs 
out of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain (CPGB) and out of 
their history, it is necessary to 
look beyond his own memoirs. 
Jacobs doesn’t attempt to ex- 
plain his opponents’ position in 
detail. Phil Piratin, a Stepney 
Communist from 1934 onwards, 
and later a Communist MP, 
writes his own account in Our 
Flag Stays Red (1948): 


“The Stepney Communist Par- 
ty was enthusiastic and hard 
working on issues that were 


clear, such as anti-fascism _ 


and unemployment. Complex 
issues, or those calling for 
balanced presentation, were. 
often over-simplified and 
sometimes avoided. Activity 
was undertaken almost solely 
by directive of higher or- 
ganisations of the Party, rare- 
ly from local initiative, and 
hardly ever arising from the 
needs of the people.’ (p14 my 
emphasis) 
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his election to parliament in 1922 


seat. On both occasions when 
Saklatvala lost his seat, the 
Labour Party formed the Gov- 
ernment; January 1924 being the 
first time the Labour Party had 
formed a government in Britain. 
Saklatvala did not then have the 
opportunity to expose the role of 
the Labour Party in government, 
although he did have plenty of 
opportunities to attack their 
subservience to British imper- 
ialism in opposition. 

The main strength of the bio- 
graphy is the extracts from Sak- 
latvala’s interventions in Parli- 
ament. They give usa flavour of 
his wit and courage in standing 


If Jacobs’ book needs a justifica- 
tion for being written, the expo- 
sure of this sly, misleading para- 
graph will serve the purpose on 
its own, The ‘balanced presenta- 
tion’ which Piratin's superiority 
requires was to become, in 
Jacobs’ view, an accommoda- 
tion with Mosley's fascism, but 
above all with the Labour Party, 


Jacobs’ first doubts about the 
direction of the CPGB came with 
the closing down of Internat- 
ional Labour Defence (ILD) in 
1935 on the grounds that the CP 
should concentrate on Party 
building and united action with 
the Labour Party and trade 
unions. Jacobs saw the ILD, and 
other mass organisations which 
were soon to be closed down, 
as recruiting and mobilising 
grounds for the CP - a means of 
involving people in activity 
which would lead them to com- 
munism, He was shaken by the 
decision but nonetheless accep- 
ted it after a long argument. The 
emergency of Mosley’s British 
Union of Fascists (BUF) in the 
East End was to focus his at- 
tention. 


Itwas around this time that ar- 
guments emerged in Stepney CP 
from a section of its leading 
members (with a direct link to 
District and National leader- 
ship) that members should give 
up ‘street work’ in favour of 
“Trade Union work’. Jacobs re- 
jected the view that greater in- 
fluence in the Labour Party and 
trade unions would be more ef- 
fective in fighting fascism than 
anti-fascist work on the streets. 
The unions, he argued, were in 


virtually alone exposing the role 
of British imperialism. Saklat- 
vala continually exposed the 
role of imperialism in the col- 
onies, particularly in India and 
Ireland, He showed how the im- 
poverishment of workers in In- 
dia led to growing unemploy- 
ment in Britain. 

His maiden speech in Parlia- 
ment in 1922 focused on three 
issues: unemployment, India 
and Ireland. He began by attack- 
ing the Prime Minister Bonar- 
Law for refusing to meet a dele- 
gation of unemployed workers 
from the first national hunger 
march, 


He then attacked the role of 
British imperialism in India. 
The export of capital to India 
meant over ‘74 jute mills have 
been erected in Bengal by Bri- 
tish millers and capitalists who 
had got their capital produced 
with the hard toil of the workers 
of Dundee, with the result that 
today we have shut up shop in 
Dundee and our workers in Ben- 
gal are working at from 14 shill- 
ings [73p] to 38 shillings [£1.90] 
a month and producing for the 
owners dividends of from 150 to 
400 percent.’ 

Saklatvala then denounced 
the treaty partitioning Ireland. 
As he put it, ‘everyone knows 
that the Treaty has unfortunate- 
ly gone forth as the only alter- 
native to a new invasion of Ire- 
land by British troops.’ From his 
maiden speech in 1922 through 
both his periods as an MP, 
Saklatvala continued to expose 
the role of imperialism, shar- 
pening his attacks on the role of 
the Labour Party in his second 
period as MP. 

The conditions of life for the 
working class in India were ter- 
rible, with an infantile death 


iN 
the hands of right-wing leaders 
and ‘the Social Democrats’ role 
in society was to betray the 
workers’ - and what about the 
masses of unemployed and un- 
organised workers? 


‘Always, and as the years 
passed, more and more, the 
positions these people cap- 
tured in the unions were held 
to be more important and 
sacred than the outcome of 
this or that particular strug- 
gle.’ (p193) 


The watershed of the dispute 
came when Mosley announced 
that his blackshirts would 
march through the East End on 4 
October 1936. It was a deliberate 
anti-Jewish provocation.-Jacobs 
and his friends knew that the 
fascists could be sure of massive 
police protection. This was not 
the first battle with the black- 
shirts; many had waged an unre- 
mitting fight to prevent fascist 
meetings and marches. Arrests 
and injuries were common- 
place; it was the stuff of Jacobs’ 
everyday life, As soon as Mos- 
ley’s march was announced East 


Battle of Cable ‘Street, 1936: anti-fascists flee as police dismantle barricades 


rate in working class areas bet- 
ween 600-700 per 1,000. Saklat- 
vala had exposed these condi- 
tions in Parliament before he 
visited India. On his return he 
found that the government 
banned him from re-visiting In- 
dia, a ban that was to last until 
his death in 1936. 


He also found that the govern- 
ment was setting up the so- 
called Simon Commission to re- 
port on the future development 
of the administration of India. 
Saklatvala opposed the Com- 
mission: ‘everybody knows, 
whether it is put in black and 
white or not, that the first thing 
that will be put in the terms of 
reference is how this country 
can keep a stranglehold over In- 
dia’. The Labour Party however 
supported the Commission, and 
Clement Attlee was one of its 
members. On its visit to India, 
the Commission was greeted 
with massive demonstrations 
denouncing the continued sub- 
jugation of India. 

Reporting in The Daily Wor- 
ker, Saklatvala wrote: ‘It has 
been well-known for some time 
that the Commission would 
have a hostile reception from the, 
Indian workers, who view it as 
the latest weapon of British im- 
perialism . .. When the Bombay 
workers burned the effigy of 
MacDonald in the streets along 
with that of Lord Birkenhead 
and others, they showed that 
they viewed the Labour Party as 
nothing more or less than the 
willing hirelings of British im- 
perialism’. 

Saklatvala played a central 
role in the development of com- 
munist politics in India. During, 
his visit he had debated with 
Gandhi about the way forward 


End? anti-fascists began to 
organise to stop them, adopting 
the slogan ‘They shall not pass’ 
from the Spanish anti-fascist 
movement. 

Jacobs and his circle were 
shocked when the CP called for 
support for a YCL rally in Traf- 
algar Square in support of Span- 
ish Workers at the same time as 
the fascist march. They already 
knew that the District leadership 
were opposed to confronting the 
fascists and this was confirma- 
tion that this was the Party Line. 
Jacobs was instructed by the 
local full-time organiser: ‘If 
Mosley decides to march let 
him’. This was also the Labour 
Party position - ‘free speech’. 

Jacobs and his friends decided 
to fight the decision and a 
meeting with the District leader- 
ship was arranged, only days be- 
fore the march, While they were 
being treated to a diatribe on the 
comparative importance of the 
YCL rally, a message arrived 
from central headquarters that 
the decision had changed. The 
leadership had become ‘aware 
of the real situation only that 


ing his middle class passive 
resistance policy. He visited the 
Soviet Union three times, the 
last time in 1934, paying special 
attention to the development of 
the Asiatic peoples of the USSR, 
comparing their lives with the 
lives of Indian workers and 
peasants under the yoke of im- 
perialism. As he put it, after 150 
years of British rule, only 10 per 
cent of the Indian population 
was educated: after five years of 
the Bolshevik revolution 65 per 
cent of the agricultural popula- 
tion had received education, In 
1927 Saklatvala was elected to 
the Executive Committee of the 
League against Imperialism. 

Saklatvala died in 1936 after a 
history of heart problems -— 
problems which never deterred 
him in his commitment to the 
cause of the working class and 
oppressed. His political posi- 
tion, which is as relevant now as 
it was then, is summed up by his 
May Day speech, 1929: 


‘May Day is above all the day of 
world proletarian solidarity. In 
every great city the workers will 
be demonstrating despite police 
attacks and despite the efforts of 
Social Democrats to suppress 

“their manifestations. But we 

must remember on our plat- 

forms that our slogan is now no 
longer merely ‘‘Proletarians of 
all countries unite!"’ but “Pro- 
letarians and oppressed peoples 
of all countries unite!"’ Not only 
textile workers in Bombay and 

Calcutta, miners in India and 

China, and steel smelters in 

Bengal, but millions of oppress- 

ed peasants in India, China, Eg- 

ypt and the African colonies are 


now with us inour fight against. 


the common enemies - imperi- 
alism and reformist Labour.’ 
Bob Shepherd 


day’. The ‘real situati 


East End would march against 
the fascists. 

At first Jacobs thought:this @ 
great victory - Cable Street went 
down in history as the day the 
fascists were beaten, But after 
the march, the District leader- 
ship renewed its attack on ‘street 
work’, publishing a document 
proposing emphasis on work in 
the trade unions, the Labour Par- 
ty and the Co-op Guilds, and 
omitting confrontation with the 
fascists. 

What was at issue was not the 
distinction between ‘street 
work’ and ‘Trade Union work’ 
but the accommodation to 
Social Democracy that underlay 
the turn, Jacobs knew this and 
was blunt in his opposition, For 
his pains, and still considering 
himself a loyal Communist, 
Jacob was first suspended and 
then expelled from the CP with 
little chance to argue his stand- 
point. One must conclude that if 
the CPGB could find no room for 
the likes of Jacob, then it had no 
right to call itself Communist. 

It is hard ina short space to do 
justice to Jacobs’ book which 
contains a wealth of facts and 
description of political struggle: 
the planned escape of a Yugo- 
slay Communist by the ILD net- 
work; his friends who fought in 
the Spanish Civil War. It is time- 
ly, now that fascism is on the up- 
surge again, that Jacobs’ account 
is once again available to poli- 
tical activists and Communists. 
In this way his political struggle 
as a Communist continues. 
Which is more than can be said 
forthe CPGB who have ended, as 
Jacobs predicted, in the ranks of 
Social Democracy, ready to 
betray the workers’ struggle. 

Carol Brickley 
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If you believe that the treachery. 
of the opportunist British Labour 
and trade union movement must 
be challenged, then there is no 
alternative - Join the RCG! 
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stipendiary magistrate Ms Quick 
ruled against myself and two 
other people summonsed for non- 
payment of the Poll Tax. She 
rejected submissions that the 
council had based its case on 


RCG solidarity with 
Cuba 


© Libraries and institutions: double 

Individual rates I ee : 
‘Make cheques/POs payable to Larkin am writing to provide a formal 
Publications a acknowledgement of the RCG/ 


FRFI's contribution of £1,000 to. 
the Boat Appeal for Cuba. 
| was very pleased tobe able to 


‘Add £5 for foreign currency cheques. 
Overseas rates given are for printed paper 
reduced rate and are unsealed, If you 


~ p fof BCRC such a 
no ‘and we will inform you of the extra large donation. towhtelta 
FRFI deal of effort must have been 
bis io subsort to devoted in order to raise it. 
beginning with issue TIM YOUNG 
Name 


Chair, Britain Cuba Resource Centre 
i 

‘Address sai tee 

The total money raised in Britain was 

£10,000. At the request of the Cuban 

ibassador in Paris it has now been 


‘enclose payment of £__ for 


iu _—_ | Sobre eneereae 
— suf 
Returithis orm to: FRFI, BCM Box | Farr donation 


5909 London WCIN 3XX 


NEW RCG PUBLICATIONS! 


PLACE YOUR ADVANCE ORDERS NOW! 
Subscribe to our special £20 deal 


Over the coming year the Revolutionary Communist Group will be producing short 
‘books on all the central political issues of the day. The first two. airs be: 


MARXISM-LENINISM: THE LEGACY OF THE 


edited by EDDIE ABRAHAMS 
A contribution in defence of Marxism, of scientific socialism and of the legacy of 
Leninism and the Russian revolution. The retreat and turmoil of the socialist and anti- 
imperialist movement received its sharpest expression in the dramatic collapse of the 
socialist bloc. A class analysis of the lessons of these developments is anecessary con- 
dition for the reconstruction of a socialist movement, 
LABOUR: A PARTY FIT FOR 
byROBERT CLOUGH 

‘As we approach the next General Election this book provides an invaluable historical 
analysis of why the Labour Party has never been a party of the working class. From for- 
‘mation and dependence on alliance with the Liberals'to today's ‘Made in Britain’ cam- 
paign, the Labour Party has always championed the rights of a specific, better-off 
stratum of the working class. It has never defended the poor and has always espoused 
the same imperialist foreign policies as the Tory Party. 


IMPERIALISM 


Later in the year we will be publishing two more books; one on the Middle East and 
‘one on Britain's economic and political crisis. 

Help us to take this vital work forward by donating to our publications drive. £20 
‘now buys you ai! these publications the moment they are published (including 
postage and packing), makes a donation to our publishing fund and ensures we 
have the necessary costs of publication well in advance., 

Better still, make a larger donation and help provide us with the means to produce 
yet more quality political material. 

Even better, take outa standing order and make a regular commitment to helping 
the work of the RCG and building a wider audience for our politics. 


| would like to receive all the forthcoming publications and contribute to the publication drive. | 
‘enclose a cheque/PO for £20 (payable to LARKIN PUBLICATIONS) £ ___ 
enclose an extra donation to assist with publication costs ¢_ 


Please send me a standing order form £_ 
Name: 
Address: 


Please return to Larkin Publications, BCM 5909, London WC1N 3XX 


inadmissible hearsay evidence, 
particularly in the view of its 
reliance on computer evidence. 
She issued liability orders and 
massive costs of £600 against each 
defendant, The day before, at 
Clerkenwell Magistrates’, the 
Magistrate there agreed that the 
same council had based its case 
on inadmissable hearsay 
evidence, thereby implying that 
every one of the 76,000 liability 
orders issued by Camden Council 


Adjudication 
‘farce at 
Maghaberry prison 


A chara, 


Whenever a prisoner has 
committed an ‘offence’ contrary 
to prison rules they are put ‘on 
report’ by a screw which results in 
an dition taking place. This 
adjudication is conducted by a 
governor backed up by screws 
and is supposed to be an impartial 
hearing whereby the accused 
prisoner is found guilty or not 
guilty, If someone is found guilty, 
the gine will limpose 


Tong 
the impartiality of the 
adjudication and indeed on 
several occasions have 
successfully challenged 
governors’ decisions at outside 
court hearings, resulting in 
governors being found guilty of 
misuse of the adjudication 
system, 

‘The lastest adjudications taking 
place here in Maghaberry 
Women’s Gaol haveonce again 
shown up the disciplinary 
hearings for the farce that they 
are. Over the last week 12 women 
have been sentenced to periods of 
solitary confinement. It is clear to 
us that the decision to give 
women this punishment was 
made even before the 
adjudications had taken place, let 


Czech 
anti-communism 


Tewas a shock But riot surprise 
to hear of the draconian anti- 
communist law recently 
introduced in Czechoslovakia, 
threatening a long prison 
sentence for anyone advocating 
communism or fascism. The 
inclusion of fascism in this law 
need not fool anyone, since anti- 
communist laws are themselves a 
feature of fascism. 

Itreminds us that the 
bourgeoisie’s version of 
democracy can only exist in its 
relatively ‘free’ and ‘developed’ 
form in imperialist countries with 
their parasitically stable 
economies. 

The bourgeoisie know that the 
workers’ movement in Eastern 
Europe is already beginning to 
revive, and they are terrified of it. 
Their only response is to crush the 


becomes legally invalid. Even so, 
Camden Council still continue to 
drag working class people 
through the courts. We will go on 
to appeal against the Highbury 
decision. The decision at 
Clerkenwell makes it clear that 
the Poll Tax is not only unpayable 
but unenforceable. 

TERRY DOWDING 

North London RCG 


alone before anyone had been 
found guilty of any ‘offence’. 
‘This was borne out by the fact 
that a wing that hasn't been 
opened for the best part of six 
years due to staff shortage was, all 
of a sudden, opened on the 
morning before the first 
adjudications took place to 
extra cells necessary 


another group arriving at the 
wing two days later even though 
the group that they were referring 
to hadn't even had a hearing - fair 
or otherwise! 

A further example and one of 
‘the most blatant 


yard be opened so that she could 
use the exercise facilities to which 
she was entitled. She wes not 
getting out at that point but 
should ask when she got toD 
Wing, ie the punishment wing. 
Republican women prisoners 
are no strangers to the pettiness of 
the Gaol Administration and the 
farcical little rituals which are 
enacted all too often. We feel it 
would suit the Gaol 
Administration better to channel 
their energies into resolving 
conflicts ina mature and open 
manner instead of playing 
charades as they currently do. 
T BROWNE 
Maghaberry Women's Prison 


workers’ democratic rights. The 
Czech and Slovak communists 
deserve all our solidarity. 
JONATHAN COHEN 

Beijing 


TERRY O'HALLORAN 


MEMORIAL FUND 

‘The Memorial Fund was launched by the RCG to 
commemorate Terry's life and contribution to 
the political movement in Britain. Terry played 
‘an important part in fighting for the rights. of 
prisoners. The Terry O'Halloran Memorial Fund 
‘provides books and publications for prisoners at 
their request. So far over 170 prisoners’ 
requests have been dealt with. 


ease fillin the form below if you wish to donate. 
we worl ee creep 


‘The Terry V'alloran Memorial Fund 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


Please tick the box if you would like a 
receipt 

Cheques/POs should be made payable 
to ‘The Terry O'Halloran Memorial 
Fund’ 

|BCM Box 5909, London WC1N 3XX 


Iranian political 
prisoners 


oO. Wednesday 16 January 
1992, 110 Iranian refugees, all of 
whom are registered with the UN 
in Ankara, were rounded up by 
the Turkish authorities, on the 
pretext of moving them into better 
accommodation. Promises of 
housing in Sweden were offered 
to discourage resistance to this 
attempt at forced repatriation, 
Some of the refugees were 
political prisoriers from Iran, one 
of whom had been detained for 
over 7 years. All of them were 
active politically, thus they were 
clearly legitimate political asylum 
seekers. Iran has been condemned 
throughout the last decade for its 
continued repression of human. 
rights and was responsible for the 
execution of thousands of 
political prisoners during 
1989-90. 

‘They were taken to Van in east 
‘Turkey where one escaped and 
was able to alert refugee and 
human rights groups who were 
able to start active lobbying 
around Europe, The remainder 
were then driven that nightto 
Yrtsakova, a border town, and: 
there several more were able to 
escape. Here, the Turkish 
authorities intended to transfer 
them across the border into Iran, 
handing them back into the 
Iranian Islamic regime's custody. 
This action would have clearly 
been in contravention of Turkey's 
responsibilities and duties under 
various UN charters and 
directives on the rights of 


On Thursday 16 January 1952. 
thanks to the pressure applied by 
these campaigners, the refugees 
were driven from the border back 
to Van. Thus the Turkish 


_ authorities were forced to call off - es 
their attempt to: ‘legitimate — 
NER BAKER 

Secretary, trantan Political Prisoners 
Action Committee 

BM Box 6926 

London WC1N 3XX 


RCG 
Communist Forums 


AA series of monthly discussions on 
topical issues addressed from the 
Marxist-Leninist standpoint 
THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE 
PROLETARIAT: 
its relevance today 
Speaker:Andy Higginbottom 
Sunday 16 February, 2.30pm 


HANDS OFF CUBAL 
Speaker: Cat Wiener 
Sunday 15 March, 2.30pm 
Both at Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq. 
London WC1 (tube: Holborn) 


City of London 
Group 
‘ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
Sunday 1 March, Millman Centre, 
Millman Street, London WC1 
(tubes: Holborn, Russell Square) 
All those committed to continuing 


the struggle against apartheid 
welcome to join! 


Tel: 071 837 6050 for details 
Rolan Adams Family 
Campaign 
‘STOP RACIST ATTACKS! 
CLOSE DOWN THE BNP HOE 
Saturday 22 February, assemble 12 
noon outside St Nicholas Church at 
Plumstead High St, London SES. 
For transport details out of London 
contact ARA, PO Box 188, London SWRA 
0SG or tel: 071 607 3988 


Double Punishment: 
Black prisoners and deportat 


Saturday ay 22 Fobra 1 1 
‘11am-6pm West Indian Soctall 
Westwood Street, Moss: 

Manchester 


Details from: Campaign Against 
Double Punishment c/o 


Help sell Fight Racism! Fight Imperialism! 


Many of our subscribers take 10 or more extra copies of Fight 
Racism! Fight Imperialism! to distribute in their areas —to sell to 


friends, at political meetings, 
office, or to stock at local shops. Why not join them? 

Initiatives like this are vital to getting FRFI out to new 
readers, and winning more people to communist, anti- 


at work, college or at the dole 


imperialist politics. In the run-up to the General Election, FRFI 
will continue to argue for a break from the rotten tradition of 
the pro-imperialist British Labour Party. Your active help can 
ensure that the message gets home! 

Just fill in the form below, and we will send you extra copies 
of FRFI to distribute locally on a sale or return basis. 

We would also like to hear from you if you would like to meet 
any of our comrades for political discusssion on any articles in 
FRFI that you find of particular interest, or would like to find out 
more about our activities. 


YES | would like 
YES | would like to discuss FRFI with the RCG 


extra copies of FRF! 105 to sell (sale or return) 


Jenclose a donation to help the RCG expand its range of publications 


£ 


NAME: TEL: 


ADDRESS: — 


Return to FRFI, BCM Box 5909, London WC1N 3XX 
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The housing crisis 


The housing crisis now stands alongside the NHS and edu- willing to renovate them so they are 
cation as major issues likely to determine the outcome of 
the next general election. The current crisis has forced the 
government to act — but only to protect those whose support 
the Tories cannot afford to lose: namely mortgage holders. 
For the thousands of homeless who have never had nor will 
ever hope to have a mortgage the government is happy to 
sit back and watch as families struggle to stay together 
without a home. An estimated 300 homeless people died on 


Homelessness more than doubled 
throughout the 1980s, with 168,000 
families registered without homes in 
1990 -a 13 per cent increase on the 
figure for 1989. Figures for house- 
holds accepted as homeless in Eng- 
land in the first half of 1991 were 
74,000 -a four per cent increase on 
1990. 

The public's perception of the 
homeless as unfortunate elderly 
‘down and outs’ has been forced to 
change as increasing numbers of 
young people and families make their 
homes on the streets or in inadequate 
bed and breakfast hotels, hostels or 
caravans. Over 60,000 families cur- 
rently live in these conditions. 
760,000 families are forced to live 
with relatives or friends. 

‘These figures are, however, just the 
tip of the iceberg. Not every homeless 
Focal is automatically scvepted on 

authority registers. 


Young peo-— 


“Care in the Community’ will not 


A 


CREATED BY 4 SUPERIO® INTELLIGENCE 


TATUNG 


the streets in 1991. LORNA REID reports. 


necessarily feature in the figures. 
Similarly, thousands of single people 
who end up on the’streets will not 
feature because they are not accepted 
as officially homeless. It is indicative 
of the government's response to the 
housing crisis that no official figures 
for the total number of people home- 
less actually exist. Research into this 
is left to the charities, At the end of 
1991 they estimated that 7,000 peo- 
ple were sleeping rough across Brit- 
ain, 


Houses stand empty 


Lack of housing stock, whilst a domi- 
nant factor, is not the sole reason for 
the current housing crisis, Some 
586,000 private houses stand empty 
right now and around 140,000 new 
homes will be completed this year. 
That's over 700,000 empty private 
homes shat pani be septa eu uatae 


becuse ger gnt of th pedi 


homes of the rich. 100,000 council 
houses stand empty as cash-strapped 
local councils are either unable or un- 
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fit to let. 

But, undoubtedly, lack of local 

authority housing stock is the single 
most important reason for the pheno- 
menal rise of homelessness amongst 
the working class in this country. The 
enactment of the Housing Act in 1980 
allowing council tenants the right to 
buy has had the sole most devastating 
effect on local authority housing 
stock. Nearly one million properties 
have been sold in England alone in 
the last eleven years accounting for 
one fifth of 1980 stock. In Scotland, 
over 140,000 have been sold off - 13 
per cent of existing stock~and 
80,000 have been sold in Wales ~ over 
a quarter of stock. Local authorities 
are not permitted to use money from 
sales of council houses to build new 
houses. 
At the same time, local authorities 
built less than 9,000 new dwellings 
in 1990 compared to over 16,000 in 
1988 and 65,000 in 1979. In London 
the number of new dwellings built in 
1990 was 60 per cent less than in 
1988. A nine per cent cut in govern- 
ment housing grant to councils this 
year means that even fewer new 
dwellings will be built. 

Over the same period, the number 
of new dwellings built by housing 
associations has grown by about 20 
per cent which means that housing 
associations built almost twice as 
many new dwellings as local authori- 
ties in 1990. However, because hous- 
hei it from. 

a 
high as mortgage repayments. thus 
denying access to those who cannot 
afford to pay these rents. 

In the south of England, where the 
recession has been most severe, the 
number of homes built by the private 
sector has fallen by 50 per cent be- 
tween 1988 and 1990. 

Rising rents in both private and 
public sector housing is leading to 
lack of access to housing ora build-up 
of rent arrears leading to eviction. 
Over 1,000 of the families accepted as 
homeless by English local authorities 
last year lost their homes through rent 
arrears. The abolition of the Fair Rent 
Office, a local authority watchdog on 
private sector rents, has given free 
reign to private landlords to charge 
whatever rent they like - in. many, 
cases rent has been doubled inthe last 
three years. A rise in council rents 
well above inflation, with many in- 
ner city council tenants facing in- 
creases of 50 percent or more, is seen 
by many councils - Labour and Tory 
controlled - as a convenient method 
of squeezing tenants to make up for 
cutbacks on other budgets. 

In a further attack on council ten- 
ants, the government has issued 
‘guideline’ rent figures to local 
authorities across the country. These 
guidelines are anattemptto introduce 
a ‘market rents’ policy on the public 
sector. 


Home owners get help 


The rise of homelessness amongst the 
poor is an embarrassment for the gov- 
ernment; but that is all it is. The factor 
which has really shaken the govern- 
ment into action has been the 80,000 
mortgage repossessions carried out 
last year. The vast majority of those 
whose homes have been repossessed 
by the building societies are families 
who took advantage of the housing 
boom in the eighties. 

The government bought the elect- 
oral allegiance of the better-off sec- 


tions of the working class by provid- 
ing access to home ownership. Now 
that the bubble has burst, the govern- 
ment is confronted with the prospect 
of an electoral backlash unless it can 
prevent the fate of thousands of fami- 
lies threatened with losing their 
homes, and to ensure the building 
societies don't lose out in the current 
crisis, the government has agreed to 
allow income support payments to 
cover mortgage payments to be paid 
straight to the lender. In return, a bar- 
rel of other measures intended to 
alleviate the current hardship has re- 
ceived £1bn worth of pledges from 
banks and building societies. 

There is no such aid, or indeed na- 
tional press interest, for the thous- 
ands of poor who find themselves 
without a home. Instead, the govern- 
ment is pushing ahead with measures 
to make life for the poor harder ~ par- 
ticularly when it comes to housing. 


Attacks on the young and poor 


The effects of the Social Security 
1986 Act, which denies Income Sup- 
port to young people aged 16 and 17 
unless they have a Youth Training 
place, are starkly visible in the shop 
doorways of nearly every town and 
city across Britain. 

Young people leaving local author- 
ity care or leaving home to escape 
physical and sexual abuse, to find 
work in other towns or simply spread- 
ing their wings to make a life on their 
own find ives inacy- 
cleof poverty. Lack of public housing 
isforcing young people to seek rented 
accommodation. But without work or 
access to Income Support, young 
people are unable to afford the high 
rents demanded by the private sector. 
Without an address it is virtually im- 
possible to gain secure employment. 

Squatters are now threatened with 
the prospect of gaol for the crime of 
finding a roof to put over their heads. 
Houses stand empty and gaols are al- 
ready bursting at the seams with pris- 
oners — but criminalisation is a major 
facet of the government's attitude to 
the poor. 


Labour won't act 


The Labour Party shows the same 
contempt for the homeless as the 
‘Tories. Labour councils are encoura- 
ging tenants to opt for Housing Action 
Trusts to take over estates rather than 
meet their own responsibility for the 
upkeep and management of council 
estates. Some Labour councils are 
parroting the government in blaming 
squatters and tenants in rent arrears 
for the current housing crisis. Lab- 
our's proposed scheme for a National 
Housing Bank which would allow 
councils to channel revenue made 
from the sale of council houses into 
new buildings is little more than lip 
service to solving the crisis. Many 
inner-city councils have none of this 
money left. 

Labour's attitude to housing is the 
same as it is to health and every other 
area of working class concern: there 
will be no extra money ‘until the 
country can afford it’. The Labour 
policy document ‘A Welcome Home’ 
warns councils not to take on ‘more 
than they can afford’. 

As with health, education and 
other working class concerns the 
answer to the housing crisis does not 
lie in the election of a Labour govern- 
ment. Instead it depends upon action 
by the working class to fight for what 
is rightfully theirs—the right to a 
home. @ 


DEMOLITION WORK IN 


HOTEL PARADISO 


The Hotel Paradiso is not a hotel, but 
for the 100 plus residents of thismake- 
shift hostel at Waterloo, London, it is 
the first semi-permanent home they 
have had in years. Hotel Paradiso is 
actually a disused ambulance stat 
which was taken over by homeless 
people in December. Despite threats of 
eviction and no funding outside of 
public donations the Hotel's residents 
are determined to hold onto their 
‘home’. 

Graham Baldwin, who set up HELP 
(Homeless Emergency for London 
People) in 1990, was approached in 
November last year to help transport 
people to various temporary shelters 
over the Christmas period. Faced with 
a vanload of people with no more 
night shelter space available, one 
evening Graham decided that it was 
time to take action. He told FRFI that 
he had seen the ambulance station 
many times and had considered tak- 
ing itover and that evening he decided 
to enter it rather than despatch people 
back onto the streets, Graham said: 
‘There are hundreds of people dying 
on the streets from cold and illnesses. I 
am not prepared to sit back and watch 
this happening. The charities open 
shelters for seven days at Xmas but 
homelessness goes on 365 days a year, 
Something has got to be done because 
the government is not going to do 
anything for us.’ 

Graham is calling on people to de- 
fend the right of Hotel Paradiso to exist 
and to resist any attempts to evict the 
residents. He wants to see more direct 
action by the homeless and the public 
together to make homelessness the 
major political issue this year. ‘If nec- 
essary we will take over more disused 
buildings. Our priority is to put a roof 


over people's heads’. 
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